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THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY. 


HE chief characteristic which should distinguish a 

liberally educated man is the power of independent 
thought. He will, of course, in the process of his educa- 
tion, derive a certain number of other advantages. He 
will gain a certain degree of elegance and fluency in 
speech, a power of readily grasping facts, and a general 
breadth of view which men of limited culture are apt to 
lack. But these acquirements, though possessing a very 
high degree of importance, are not the direct object which 
education should aim to effect, but are to be regarded 
rather in the light of subsidiary advantages. Neither 
their intrinsic importance nor the difficulty of their ac- 
quisition will justify the expenditure of the amount of 
time which is ordinarily devoted to what is called a liberal 
education. But that result of education which is most 
valuable, that characteristic which makes an educated 
man a power and a useful servant in society, is the ability 
to form an accurate and independent judgment—the 
ability to deduce general principles from the mass of 
facts which are presented to him, and not simply to swal- 
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low them down without reference to any principle of 
classification and without any comprehension of their 
relations and inter-dependence. 

To any one who has carefully examined the results of 
the discipline of Yale College it becomes apparent that, 
excellent as are many features of that discipline, it is not 
entirely successful in developing this power of independent 
thought. The college succeeds, it is true, in sending out 
a fair percentage of good scholars—men who have a cred- 
itable knowledge of the studies of the course, and who 
possess very considerable powers of acquisition. But of 
independent thinkers it must be confessed that it man- 
ages to turn out very few. We naturally think of a col- 
lege as a place where all the questions which agitate the 
age are fermenting. We naturally suppose that, in an 
institution where men are devoting themselves solely to 
the cultivation of their minds, there will be a keen appre- 
ciation of those questions which are uppermost in society 
at the present time. We expect to see students active par- 
tisans in the various questions of politics, of finance, of 
social order, of education, of science, of religion. At all 
events, we look to see them keen critics of the subjects 
which they pursue in their studies, to see various theories 
prevalent in regard to this or that historical character, the 
literary merit of this or that classic, to this doctrine of 
philosophy or to that dogma of moral science, or teaching 
of political economy. But are our expectations justified ? 
How many men in a class have any well-defined political 
views? How many can take up a newspaper and form 
judgments of their own upon questions of public interest 
from a simple perusal of the news columns? How many 
can point out the superiority of our system of national 
banking over the system which it superceded? How 
many can discuss intelligently the various labor problems, 
or educational theories, or the inroads of science upon 
religious dogma? Or, to come down to matters in which 
we are daily employed, how common is it to hear any 
question raised—other than of the most superficial char- 
acter—in regard to the studies of the course? Who 
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praises the beauty of this or that line, criticises the force 
of this or that sentence, or questions the truth of any 
position which is laid down in the text-book or put forth 
orally by the instructor ? 

It is not, of course, desirable that men should be book- 
ish or pedantic. It is not desirable that they should let 
their minds dwell so exclusively upon their own pursuits 
that they can find no other topics of conversation than 
such as are suggested by them. But, on the other hand, 
it is not too much to expect that men whose professed 
occupation is the culture of their minds should give evi- 
dence of the possession of a reasonable degree of inde- 
pendent thought, if not in matters which interest the 
world at large, at least in matters which they make their 
daily study. 

We can hardly account for this deficiency on the ground 
of the crudeness and immaturity of youth. In a well- 
developed mind there is some sort of proportion between 
its powers of acquisition and reflection. It will be readily 
admitted that there is no branch of knowledge so difficult 
that it cannot be successfully pursued by intelligent young 
men of the average age of students. There is no study 
of the curriculum which they do not or may not readily 
comprehend. Why, then, do they not exhibit a corres- 
ponding maturity in their reflective powers? 

The reason for this failure we believe to be the fact that 
the system of instruction here is based too much upon the 
spirit of authority. In the ordinary requirements of the 
course there is very little to call into exercise any other 
faculties of the mind than the power to absorb such facts, 
thoughts and opinions as may be placed before it. Out- 
side of the composition exercises and forensic disputa- 
tions, whose tendency after all is to lead the student to 
display such thoughts as he already possesses, rather than 
to stimulate and train such powers as are undeveloped, 
there may be said to be almost nothing at all. From 
the very outset, independent thinking is discouraged 
by the custom of marking daily recitations. The strong 
motive which this system puts before every student 
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to obtain the highest mark in each lesson that he can, in- 
duces to an intellectual process which may be called a 
sort of mental gagging. The student, naturally supposing 
that an instructor will place a higher value upon his own 
opinion or upon the opinion of the text-book than upon 
any he may advance, endeavors to reproduce, as nearly as 
possible, the words of the text-book or tutor. If he does 
not stultify his intellectual and moral sense by repeating, 
often slavishly, what he does not fully understand or be- 
lieve, he at least is pursuing a course which is utterly 
subversive of intellectual independence. But the system 
of daily marking is not all. There is hardly a recitation 
room in the college where questions are invited—least of 
all a discussion. But there are recitation rooms where a 
question would be regarded as almost an insult. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that, from the time a student comes here 
till the time he gets through, the last faculty, apparently, 
which he is expected to exercise is his judgment. He is 
expected to listen, but not to ask questions; to receive, 
but not to criticise. He is not expected to form an 
opinion himself, but to learn other people’s opinions. It 
is not necessary nor is it desirable to enter into particulars. 
But a general fact is one which will be admitted by any 
candid observer who is familiar with the circumstances 
of the case. 

It is easy to see how such a state of affairs may have 
arisen. Up to a certain point of mental development, 
authority must be the ruling spirit of instruction. Doubt- 
less there has been a time in the history of Yale College, 
when the age of its students and the nature of its curric- 
ulum rendered little other instruction necessary than a 
simple drill in facts. That time has gone by, but the 
system which then prevailed would seem to be handed 
down after the foundation upon which it was built has 
passed away. 

We hear complaints, from time to time, of a lack of 
enthusiasm in study. We hear dissatisfaction expressed 
by the alumni at the result of Yale’s training. We hear 
slurs cast upon the value of a collegiate education. We 
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are pointed to men of brilliant scholarship who, in certain 
directions, give no more evidence of strength of mind 
than so many children. And we are asked if this is the 
result of our boasted training. 

All of these complaints run back to the same cause. 
They are all, consciously or unconsciously, protests 
against the spirit of authority. They remind us that a 
system which forces the memory at the expense of 
the judgment cannot excite the highest enthusiasm for 
study nor produce strong and independent thinkers. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGE. 


SHORT time since, there appeared a book by Wil- 

kie Collins, entitled “Man and Wife.’ It is said by 
many that the object of this work was to bring into dis- 
repute what is popularly called “training.” It is, in the 
first place, by no means the opinion of all his readers that 
such was his intention. But, granting to the opponents 
of training that this was his object, and granting to the 
story all the arguments that it can carry, just what does 
it amount to? 

The hero, Geoffrey Delmaine, is followed through a 
course of physical training which demoralizes him and 
eventually causes his death. No evidence is given us that 
the story is a true one, none whatever that it is founded 
on other than partially selected facts. 

In his famous poem—“ Rosalind and Helen,” Shelley 
endeavored, some years ago, to show, by a comparison of 
two entirely hypothetical cases, the disadvantage of the 
honorable institution of marriage. The verdict of the 
day was that, as an argument, the poem was an utter fail- 
ure. Equally irrelevant is the attack, if an attack, of Mr. 
Collins upon the also honorable institution of training. 

Argument from suppositions is entirely invalid, since 
one supposititious case is as good as another. We have in 
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this book no physician’s statement to back the intimation 
that training was the cause of the visionary boatman’s 
death, save the imaginary declaration of a medical expert 
created for the occasion. Nor does the argument admit 
the possibility of an advantageous use of the system. 
Complaint is never brought against mental discipline, nor 
against competition for scholarships or literary prizes, 
because of the overwork which sometimes attends such 
efforts. The mind in its preparation for such struggles is 
just as much worked beyond what it has been or expects 
to be accustomed to, as the body in preparation for any 
physical contests. And this is the one grand objection 
laid against training. The exertion of twenty minutes of 
boat-racing, which is forgotten twenty minutes after, is no 
more a physical strain than it is a mental strain for a 
scholar to sit down to a table and write off at an examina- 
tion the results of preceding study. 

Mr. Collins confounds sequence with consequence. He 
would have found a first-rate exemplification of his theories 
in the fate of the late Renforth. The verdict of the phy- 
sicians who attended the oarsman in his last moments was, 
of death from congestion of the lungs, brought on by over- 
exertion and excitement. Granted. Many others have, 
after training, shown symptoms of heart disease. Granted. 
What, then, is the advantage of such exercise? A gen- 
eral elevation of the muscular system and great increase 
of action in the vital organs; a general toning up of the 
system, which enables it at the time and afterward to 
throw off disease more easily and to bear fatigue with less 
injury. 

Now, these ends are not to be accomplished without 
risk. There is danger in vaccination of the development, 
not production, of skin disease. If, too, a man’s abdom- 
inal muscles be weak, he stands two chances in training ; 
one of wiping out the defect, another of rupture; his own 
care will.determine which. So with heart disease. So, 
also, with congestion. Mr. Renforth, probably, had a dis- 
position to congestion which was aggravated by over- 
training or carelessness. Either might have brought it 
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upon him without predisposition. The writer would state 
from his own experience that, having commenced a long 
course of training with the double disadvantage of ab- 
dominal weakness and a tendency to congestion, he is now 
about as free from either as men generally get tobe. His 
intimate friend has been told by his physician that his 
judicious exercise, practiced for and culminating in a 
University race, saved him from death by heart disease. 

But, perhaps, more men injure themselves than profit 
by such a course. More men die from knowing than from 
not knowing how to swim. Shall I therefore refuse to 
learn? Men are more often hurt by riding horses than by 
sitting still in the house. Shall I therefore stay at home? 
If a man is content with that half existence which is the 
necessary consequence of the half development of his 
powers, bodily or mental; if he is sure that there is no 
danger in avoiding danger, let him do as he has done. 
But if he will feel within himself the ability to meet the 
fatigues of life with a positive pleasure; if he will feel 
that he is a man complete in every fibre, let him strenu- 
ously cultivate his body as well as his mind; and let him 
understand, too, that a cool head in such matters will 
reduce the risk to a very low figure. 

But to return to that phantom which has so troubled 
Mr. Collins’ readers. It is claimed that Geoffrey Del- 
maine changed, by his training, a naturally good fellow 
into a beast, and we are called upon to draw from this 
particular case the general conclusion that great physical 
development debases the moral quality. 

Large dogs are notably more tolerant than small ones. 
Strong men are of more even disposition than weak ones. 
The feeling of extraordinary power should, and most 
generally does, impress the idea of an imposed trust ; it 
inspires a feeling of generosity toward the weaker. The 
University men have not been the teasers of their class- 
mates, the placers of bent pins upon seats, the. general 
tormentors of their fellows. It is not the strong man who 
does this, under cover of superior strength. It is the 
puny boy, relying on the generosity of his victim. 
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Training does not develope the appetites, except the 
appetites for wholesome food and drink, and a marked 
preference for roast beef over pie. This quality, perhaps 
brutal, it does develope—perfect fearlessness and indomi- 
table pluck. Its moral influence is of the first order. 
The strict maintenance of a tedious course of discipline, 
with a complete abstinence from all improper diet and 
habits through long weeks and months, makes no ordinary 
demand upon genuine energy and manliness. It marks 
itself upon the character for a life-time. And if the man 
wins his race, he will remember it and swear by it, and not 
be found wanting when the next strain is brought to bear 
upon his manliness. And even defeat will not harm him, 
for, if he has done his best, he will be proud of that, and 
if he hasn’t he will try harder the next time. Thus much 
for himself. 

Now, further, he helps to bring exercise into popular- 
ity. Medical men tell us that we suffer more from lack of 
proper exercise than from any other cause. The chief 
advantage of training has not been to our University 
crews. The inter-collegiate races have popularized the 
oar, which was at one time rather in disrepute. It is gen- 
erally admitted to be the best implement of exercise, call- 
ing into action, as it does or should do, every impor- 
tant muscle. The impulse has been felt in minor 
colleges, and students all over the country pull at the oar 
instead of lying on their backs, because, forsooth, we of 
Yale and Harvard pull, and it’s the thing, and they want to 
do as other fellows do. And so, from colleges to business 
offices the influence spreads, doing more good in its ramifi- 
cations than at the trunk, because less liable to be overdone. 

Who can tell how much the general health of our young 
men in this country has been benefited by the different 
exercises which we have popularized? Let us not forget 
that we are at the bottom of it all, and that so surely as 
we let base ball and running matches, boating and the 
necessary training die out at Yale and Harvard, so surely 
this impulse for physical exertion will wear itself out; for 
young men in these matters do very generally follow our 
example. s. t. @ 
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TRANSLATION FROM PETRARCH. 


In this sonnet the poet says that on Good Friday, in the 


church of Santa Clara in Avignon, he became enamoured 
of Laura, and blames Love for not causing at that time in 


her a like effect. 


It was the day when the Sun his bright rays was obscuring, 
Through his compassion as life from his Maker departed, 
When my freedom I lost in a moment unguarded, 

Your lovely eyes, O Lady, my homage securing. 

Time it seemed not to be for raising defenses 
’Gainst the assaults of Love, so went I unfeigning, 
Careless and free from suspicion, and hence my complaining, 

In the great sorrow of all pious mortals commences. 

Love stole upon me unheeding and stripped of all armor. 
Found to my heart, by my eyes, the way unprotected 
Since of our tears, they are made the issue and portal. 

So, to my seeming, the god no great glory effected 
When he had pierced me defenseless, alone, with his arrow 
Showing not even his bow to you armed and immortal. 





THE CASKET LETTERS.—AN HISTORICAL 
STUDY. 


HAT Mary, Queen of Scots, was the most incompe- 

tent ruler that could be inflicted upon a nation in a 
period of revolution; that she evidently misunderstood 
the era which she attempted to guide; that she wasa 
trifler in the midst of the gravest environments, and that 
she used the fascination of a most charming person and 
the grace of a most polished mind for the mere purpose 
of captivating and ensnaring admirers, abundantly ap 
pears upon the pages of her most uncompromising de- 
fenders. Whether she was guilty of adultery with Both 
well, whether she connived with him to murder her hus- 
band, and whether she, by transcending Clytemnestra in 
guilt, furnishes additional weight to the maxim that “ truth 
2 
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is stranger than fiction,” depends, in a great degree, upon 
the correct answer to the question: ‘“ Were the casket 
letters genuine or forged?” 

These famous letters derive their name from an ele- 
gantly enameled silver casket which Mary brought with 
her from France and gave to the Earl of Bothwell, her 
subsequent husband. In it he preserved her letters to 
himself, some love sonnets written by, Mary, a bond signed 
at Seton, in which Mary pledged herself to marry him as 
soon as his separation from his “ pretended wife” should 
be accomplished by form of law, and another bond, drawn 
up at Craigmillar, contemplating the murder of Darnley. 
These documents were, of course, of inestimable value to 
Bothwell, both as a proof that he acted not as principal 
but as accomplice in the murder of Mary’s lawful husband, 
and as acheck upon her in case she should wish to discard 
him when she no longer needed him for her atrocious 
designs. 

After the murder of Ritzio by a band of assassins, of 
which Darnley was the leader, the queen and her husband 
had been separated, until they were compelled to meet at 
Stirling, where the right of baptism was administered to 
their only son. Previous to this, the court had been at 
Craigmillar, where the bond was signed in which certain 
noblemen banded themselves together for the murder of 
the King. At Stirling, to the surprise of everybody, the 
Queen pardoned Morton, who was in exile in consequence 
of his participation in the Ritzio murder, and pardoned, 
also, all but two of the noblemen whom Darnley informed 
his wife had been co-conspirators with him in the crime. 
According to Froude “ the proclamation of Morton’s par- 
don was his (Darnley’s) death knell, and the same night, 
swiftly, without word spoken or leave taken he stole away 
from Stirling and fled to his father. That at such a crisis 
he should have been attacked by a sudden and dangerous 
illness was, to say the least of it, a singular coincidence. 
A few miles from the castle blue spots broke out over his 
body, and he was carried into Glasgow languid and droop- 
ing with a disease which the court and the friends of the 
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court were pleased to call small pox.’”” The Queen spent 
her Christmas with Bothwell at Drummond Castle, and 
in a few days returned to Stirling, while Bothwell went 
south to receive the exiles. Onthe 14th of January she 
carried the Prince to Edinburgh, where Bothwell joined 
her. From this place she wrote a letter to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, complaining of Darnley’s conduct, while he 
himself was lying sick, and she was living with Bothwell. 
On the 23d she determined to visit Darnley, and set out 
for Glasgow, accompanied by her lover. They spent the 
night at Callendar, and in the morning Bothwell returned 
to Edinburgh while she continued on to Glasgow. 

On arriving at Glasgow, and after her first interview 
with the King, it is presumed that she wrote to Bothwell 
the first of the casket letters, in the following terms: 


_ “TI pretend that I believe what he (Darnley) says; you never saw him bet- 

ter or heard him speak more humbly. If I did not know that his heart was 
wax and mine a diamond wherein no shot can enter but that which comes 
from your hand, I could almost have had pity on him; but fear not, the plan 
shall hold to the death * * * * * * He has ever a tear in his eye; he 
desires I should feed him with my own hands. I am doing what I hate. 
Would you not laugh to see me lie so well, and dissemble so well, and tell 
truth betwixt my hands. We are coupled with two bad companions. The 
Devil sundered us and God knit us together to be the most faithful couple 
that ever he united. This is my faith—I will die in it. I am writing to you 
while the rest are sleeping, since I cannot sleep as they do, and as I would 
desire—that is in your arms, my dear love ; whom I pray God preserve from 
all evil and send you repose.”* 


From these two brief extracts can be inferred the tone 
and animus of the casket letters. 

On departing from Edinburgh Bothwell entrusted this 
precious box to Sir James Balfour, his confidential friend, 
and a party to the Craigmillar bond. After the unex- 
pected defeat and hasty flight from Carberry Hill, Both- 
well sent a servant to relieve Balfour of his trust and 
restore to him the casket, which, since the capture of 
Mary, was doubly valuable to him. Sir James gave the 
casket to the messenger, but at the same time sent secret 


* Froude, Vol. VIII. 
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intelligence of his act to the Earl of Morton, who waylaid 
the bearer and captured these most conclusive proofs 
against the writer of complicity with the murder. 

It will be necessary, for a moment, to explain Balfour’s 
conduct. He was drawn into the conspiracy at Craig- 
millar because he believed, as the bond states, that “it 
was expedient and profitable for the common weal that 
such a young fool and proud tyrant (as the King) should 
not bear rule of them,” and he was totally ignorant that 
he was being deceived by Bothwell, or that the murder 
was only to serve him as a stepping stone to Darnley’s 
place. When, now, he perceived the relation between the 
Queen and Bothwell and became aware of the deception, 
indignant at being duped, he betrayed his friends, as was 
the custom in those wild times, to their enemies. I am 
thus particular in relating his conduct, because the fact 
that the casket passed through the Earl of Morton’s hands 
has been considered proof against their authenticity, 
whereas, by explaining the action of Sir James Balfour, 
one can readily discover the reason of the transfer. If 
the letters contained in this casket are genuine, no ingenu- 
ity of argument, even when aided by that sentiment of 
gallantry which always pleads for Mary in every generous 
bosom, can withstand their testimony against the Queen. 
If forged, like meaner culprits, she is entitled to the benefit 
of a doubt. 

From a careful examination of an author whom Robert- 
son draws upon for his views, who has “ inquired into the 
affairs of that period with great industry, and has pub- 
lished a demonstration of the forgery of the casket let- 
ters,” 1 am able to gather the following reasons for doubt- 
ing their authenticity. The writer founds his argument 
upon evidence internal and external. His evidence inter- 
nal, briefly stated, is as follows :— 

1. The French copy is plainly a translation from Bu- 
chanan’s Latin copy, which is only a translation of the 
Scottish copy, and hence the assertion that Mary wrote 
them in French is groundless, and the whole letters are 
gross forgeries. 
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2. The style and composition of the letters are un- 
worthy of the Queen and unlike her real productions. 

3. There are many variations in the version where in- 
terpolations have been introduced, and direct statements 
have been made in them of facts which “ he knows”’ to be 
untrue. 

4. The second letter agrees precisely with Crawford's 
deposition, showing that the material of the letter was 
derived from his testimony. 

His external proof is based on the following grounds :— 

1. The erroneous and contradictory accounts which are 
given of the letters upon the first judicial production of 
them. Inthe council, Dec. 4, 1567, they are described as 
“her privie letters written and subscribit with her awin 
hand.” In the act of parliament for the 15th of the same 
month they are described as “her privie letters written 
(not subscribed) halelie with her awin hand.” 

2. They clash with chronology. 

3. They passed through the Earl of Morton’s hands— 
the most unscrupulous of all Mary’s enemies. 

4. They were never examined publicly, since Cecil has 
left on record that, on the only occasion when they could 
have been properly examined, that examination was con- 
ducted in the most confused and hurried manner. 

Lastly. The conduct of the nobles confederated against 
Mary, in not producing them directly as testimony against 
her, is held as a proof of their being forged. The casket 
was seized on the 2oth of June, 1567, and the letters were 
not exhibited until Dec. 4th of the same year. 

These objections have been answered by other authors, 
who have also “inquired carefully into the affairs of that 
period.” In regard to the French originals, it is affirmed 
that, even granting the author’s statement that they were 
copies of Buchanan’s Latin translation, the author’s con- 
clusion will not follow unless he proves that the French 
originals, as we now have them, are a true copy of those 
which Murray produced in the Scottish Parliament, the 
Parliament at York, and at Westminster. 
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2. In answer to the objection concerning the style and 
composition, it must be remembered that most of these 
letters were written late at night and in great haste, many 
of them closing with such expressions as “I am writing 


to you while the rest are sleeping,” “It is late,” “ Pray 
excuse the style,” ‘“‘My mind is so wrought up that I can 
hardly think.” Persons writing letters of such a charac- 


ter are not apt to pay the closest attention to style, espe- 
cially when the letters were intended for Bothwell’s own 
eye, and some of which she advises him to “ burn, for they 
are dangerous and nothing is well said inthem.” When it 
is objected that they are indecent and unworthy of the 
Queen, can we not look at her actions and see that a 
woman who could do the things of which she is known to 
be guilty, could wrzte things indecent and unworthy of a 
high position and unsullied reputation? In addition to 
this there are extant letters of Mary to the Duke of Nor- 
folk (the authenticity of which is undoubted), in which she 
declares her love to that nobleman “in language which 
would now be reckoned extremely indelicate.” 

3. We can readily account for the variations in the ver- 
sions, when we remember that her own friends admit that 
the letters were translated and re-translated from Latin to 
Scotch and from Scotch back to French again. The facts 
in them which her defender “knows to be untrue” he 
neglects to bring forward. 

To the last of his objections, internal, that the material 
of the second letter was derived from Crawford’s testi- 
mony, we need only say, that such an objection can work 
both ways. It is more probable that Crawford gave his 
testimony in accordance with the letter than that the let- 
ter was drawn up and “forged” from the statements in 
his evidence. If the letter and the evidence agree, is it a 
proof that the letter was forged, or that the evidence is an 
accurate statement of the contents of the letter ? 

The first of the external objections, in regard to the 
erroneous and contradictory statements given of the let- 
ters, is one which can be accounted for either as a blunder 
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of the clerk, or, as Hume explains it: “The letters may 
have been only written by her, the contract was only sub- 
scribed. A proper, accurate distinction was not made, 
and they are all said to have been written and subscribed.” 

The second objection we have not space to answer, or 
by a comparison to settle this question of clashing chro- 
nology, but, in passing, we must give prominence to the 
following facts. The letters were seized in 1567. In 
1570 the Bishop of Ross wrote his “ Defence of Mary’s 
Honour.” It is almost impossible that he should not have 
seen a copy of these letters, inasmuch as Mary herself had 
obtained one from Maitland. If there were in the letters 
such anachronisms as our author asserts, is it possible that 
she herself, who knew her own motions, or that her able 
defender, should not have exposed misdates which would 
have been fatal to their authenticity ? 

The specification in regard to the examination of 
the letters, founded upon Cecil’s assertion, can be best 
answered by reference to a letter written by Cecil to Sir 
Henry Norris, the English Embassador in France. The 
letter is dated ten days after the contents of the casket 
were laid before the meeting of the privy councillors and 
peers, and informs him, concerning the letters, that, “ being 
a commissioner, I must and will forbear to pronounce 
anything herein certainly, though, as a private person, I 
cannot but with horror and trembling think thereof.” 
As a direct counter assertion to the presumption that they 
were once only hastily examined, Hume and Robertson 
both affirm that Mary’s defenders had every opportunity, 
time and time again, to prove their forgery, but were un- 
able todo so. A writer in the Westminster Review, after 
stating by whom they were examined, sums up his opinion 
of these letters in the following sentence: 


“The Roman Catholic peers were also summoned to the Queen’s council, 
to assist in the investigation, and pronounced these letters authentic, and, 
therefore, we are to suppose that the leading nobility of England, the ablest 
lawyers, the Bishops, Elizabeth herself, her ministers, the leaders of the 
Protestant party, all united in a fraud without parallel for baseness in alk his- 
tory, while Mary’s commissioners, instructed by herself, were so infatuated as 
to neglect the only ground on which they could stand, and, by their own 
silence or evasion to confirm every worst conclusion against her.” 
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I am prevented, by want of space, from answering at 
length the last objection, concerning the delay of the 
nobles in bringing forward these letters as proof against 
the Queen. It is, however, abundantly answered by 
Robertson, who assigns, as the cause of this delay, “ the 
delicate and perilous situation of the confederates at this 
juncture.” 

With one more reason in favor of their authenticity we 
will close. Had Murray and his party any reason or 
necessity for undergoing the danger of the forgery? No. 
Their cause was sufficiently good and justifiable from 
Mary’s known actions. Let us observe her conduct dur- 
ing the plot against and after the murder of her husband. 

While she is with Darnley at Glasgow and continuing 
her correspondence with Bothwell, she becomes recon- 
ciled to her husband; she acts the part of the gracious 
mistress, she promises to live with him, as soon as he shall 
recover, she recommends the air of Craigmillar and acts 
her part with such success that he promises “ to do all she 
would have him do, and love all that she loved.” When 
he was well enough to be moved, she accompanied him 
on his way to Craigmillar, where he supposed he was 
going. Bothwell, however, favored Kirk-a-Field, and to 
Kirk-a-Field he was taken, in spite of the exclamations of 
his attendants and his own remonstrances. On his arrival 
at Kirk-a-Field—a roofless and ruined church standing 
just within the old town walls of Edinburgh—Mary left 
him in possession, as her own room was not ready to 
receive her. She spent her days at his bedside, she passed 
two nights in the same house with him, she treated him 
with the greatest kindness, she was with him the evening 
of the murder, she kissed him good night and remarked: 
“It is just eleven months since Ritzio’s murder ;”’ she went 
from his bedside to the marriage of one of her servants, 
she left him after midnight, at two he was dead. Mary 
slept soundly. In the morning Bothwell himself informed 
her of the murder.* She pertinaciously refused to order 
Bothwell’s trial until, goaded to it by public opinion, she 


* Froude, Vol. VIII. 
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contributed all in her power to make the trial a farce. 
As soon as he was acquitted and divorced she married 
him. All these facts were within Murray’s knowledge. 
Why should he or anyone else forge the casket letters? 
We wind up with a quotation from Hume. “An English 
Whig who asserts the reality of the Popish plot; an 
Irish Catholic who denies the massacre in 1641; anda 
Scotch Jacobite who maintains the innocence of Queen 
Mary, must be considered as men beyond the reach of 
argument or reason, and must be left to their prejudices.” 
C. Ci Be 


THE CUCKOO SONG. 


N the Harleian library is a manuscript volume, appar- 


ently a monk’s commonplace book, which is especially 
interesting as containing the oldest extant music set to 
English words. 

Its exact age has been a matter of some dispute. Haw- 
kins and Burney, both of whom have published the song 
complete in their histories of Music, assign it to the latter 
part of the 15th century. They are led to this conclusion 
by the fact that the species of composition of which this 
song is an example is supposed to have been the invention 
of a certain John of Dunstable, who died in 1455. 

A more recent and more careful investigation, however, 
has led Sir F. Madden to conclude that it is really of 
much earlier date, probably not later than the first half of 
the 13th century. 

The volume contains, among other things, an unfinished 
calendar, giving the date of the death of the Abbots of 
Reading, of which monastery the monkish compiler 
seems to have been an inmate. These are in two hands, 
and the last oz¢ marked in the older (in which the song is 
written) is in 1238. The latter part of the volume con- 
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tains a poem of some 1goo lines on the battle of Lewes 
(May, 1264), in which the side of the Barons is so warmly 
taken against the King, Henry II, as to make it almost 
certain that it was written, and probable, also, that it was 
transcribed, before the utter ruin of the Barons’ party at 
the battle of Evesham, August 4, 1265. 

An incidental proof is also found in the spelling of the 
word cuccu, which, in the 15th century had become 
cuckow. 

There is, therefore, every reason to suppose that it was 
already a popular song in the first quarter of the 13th 
century. 

This curious specimen of the music of our ancestors is 
not, as we might, perhaps, expect in an age which is apt 
to seem to us semi-barbarous, a rude melody merely, such 
as we may imagine the battle songs of the warlike Barons 
to have been. 

On the contrary, it is a quite complicated example of a 
difficult species of musical composition. It is a canon or 
round, in four parts, with two additional parts (bass) form- 
ing the ges or burden. 

It is interesting, therefore, not only as one of the oldest 
English songs, with or without music, but “as the first 
example of counterpoint in six parts, as well as of fugue, 
catch, or canon; and at least a century, if not two hun- 
dred years, earlier than any composition of the kind pro- 
duced out of England.” I quote from Sir F. Chappell. 

The music is written on six lines, of which the upper 
five correspond to the five lines of the modern musical 
staff, with A C clef on the third line. 

The notes are square and diamond shaped, correspond- 
ing to our whole and half notes, and the rhythm is perfect. 
In this respect it differs from the only other musical com- 
position which can claim nearly so great antiquity—the 
“ Prisoner’s Song,” which is plain chant, the division of 
- time being left to the taste of the singer. The harmony 
of the piece is generally correct, although somewhat 
monotonous, and, if the fes is sung, an effect displeasing 
to a modern ear is produced by the frequent occurrence 
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of consecutive fifths and octaves, which, however, were 
not forbidden by the harmony of that age. Some years 
ago it was sung in London, a plain bass being substituted 
for the ges, and gave such satisfaction that a repetition was 
called for. 

Accompanying the music are Latin directions for 
singing it, and, as they are brief, I insert them as a matter 
of some curiosity. “ Hanc rotam cantare possunt quatuor 
socit. A pauctoribus, autem quam a tribus, vel saltem duobus 
non debet dict. Canitur autem sic. Tacentibus alits, unus 
inchoat cum hits qui tenent pedem ; et cum venerit ad primam 
notam post crucem, inchoat alius, et sic de ceteris. Singuli 
vero repausent ad pausaciones scriptas, et non alibi, spacio 
unuts longae notae.”’ 

The “cross,” it may be necessary to explain, is a mark 
at the end of the first strain of the music. The directions 
to the singers of the ses then follow, but would hardly be 
intelligible without reference to the music. 

There are two sets of words, the one English, the 
other Latin. Of these the English version is probably 
the older. It is a song of the opening of summer. 


Somer is icumen in, 

Lhude sing cticcu ! 

Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 

And spring’th the wode nu. 
Sing Cuccu! 

Awe bleteth after lomb, 

Louth after calue cu ; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth ; 
Merrie sing Cuccu ! 
Cuccu, Cuccu! 

Wel sings thu, Cuccu 

Ne swik thu nauer nu ! 


I add a.literal translation :-— 


Summer has come in, loudly sing Cuckoo! Groweth seed and bloweth 
mead, and springeth the wood now. Sing Cuckoo! Ewe bleateth after 
lamb, loweth.after calf, cow ; bullock leapeth, buck verteth (a Norman hunt- 
ing term meaning to “ seek the green’”’(?) ). Merrily sing Cuckoo! Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo! Well singest thou, Cuckoo, nor cease thou never now ! 
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The Latin words have no connection with the 
as may be seen by the beginning— 


“ Perspice, Christicola, quae dignacio, 
Coelicus agricola, pro vitis vicio, 
Filio non parcens, exposuit 

Mortis exicio—” 


One of the chief merits of the song lies in the adapta- 
tion of the music to the words. 

It is somewhat remarkable, however, that there is no 
imitation of the cry of the Cuckoo, which, of all the songs 
of the birds, is most easily produced—its interval being 
simply a minor third—and which several composers in 
modern times have introduced with great effect. 

The song has a high value as throwing some light on 
the much vexed question of early English pronunciation 
and accent. 

This point is fully developed in Mr. Ellis’ recent treat- 
ise on that subject, which has been my principal authority 
in this article, and to which the curious are referred for 
further information. M. 


MEDITATIO. 


(PRIMO MANE.) 


Conscious ego log.—Lecte mi! jucundus es, 
Mollis, tener, suaviolus ; 
Campana precum! dira sonas, 
Inexorabilis ut vox Parcarum. 
Spiritus propensus est, 

At caro, heu, quam languida ! 
Via recti quam angusta, 
Sentibusque circumfusa ! 
Victor sui est rex regum, 
Suique impotens spernendus ; 
Jaciatur alea; surgam! 
Surgoque. 
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IMPATIENCE OF STUDY. 


EHIND the long rows of lighted windows night after 

night, before the cheerful grates of old South College 
in winter, or lolling in the hammocks of Farnam in sum- 
mer, what different courses we each take to attain the one 
end we are all seeking—a fitness for life. Whether we 
look at the great problem in the light of Freshman hopes, 
with four years of delightful preparation before us, or 
whether we stand in the more solemn look-out of Senior 
year, when we know that the world will soon be before 
us where to choose our place—in every moment of the 
four years the great problem still stands out before us, 
and to solve it how differently do we each proceed. We 
meet with all degrees of self-satisfaction or discourage- 
ment in one’s own method. Some with preconceived 
ideas of what shall be their line of effort devote them- 
selves rigidly to it, and whether in study or writing, 
never bend from it. Such persons may gain all the bene- 
fits which are the fruits of unity of effort, may save their 
nervous energies from the waste which comes to the aim- 
lessly nervous, and may largely do away with that “im- 
patience of study” of which Johnson speaks, and which 
is one of the mental diseases incident to our college life. 
But such are generally so far wedded to their method 
that they despise or pity all who pursue any other. 
Again, there is another class who with talents or inclina- 
tions which lead them successfully to adopt a particular 
course, are nervously anxious lest they may be pursuing 
the wrong, and successively study, read or write, with 
constant purpose it may be, at all times, but with nervous 
apprehension regarding the policy of pursuing such par- 
ticular course. Such are generally men of little self-reli- 
ance, willing—too willing—to grant that another’s system 
is better than their’s, but are morbidly anxious to get the 
most they can out of every field here open to them. 
Their course may not give them a very strong develop- 
ment. It has a tendency to degenerate into mere smat- 
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tering. It inevitably does so, unless coupled with hard 
work. But beside these two causes, there are others— 
some serious, others apparently ridiculous; one person 
pursuing a method which the general verdict of the Col- 
lege must pronounce pernicious, but which may be just 
what that individual needs; another, a course which is 
splendid in the eyes of all, and which makes its pursuer 
an object of emulation—one, however, which may render 
his life a brilliant failure, or a lie. Not one of us, as he 
blindly gropes on, knows by what golden cord God's des- 
tiny is drawing him to his appointed life-work. And 
amidst this maze each student stands, deafened mentally 
by the din of preparation for the future’s battles, dis- 
tracted by the multiplicity of counsellors, uncertain of 
the ground upon which he is standing. If we devote our- 
selves to the regular curriculum of studies, we doubt 
whether this be our best course, and easily convince our- 
selves that our great need is “general culture.” We feel 
ashamed when some pretty questioner asks us about the 
last novel, or some grave uncle asks for light upon some 
disputed point in history. We may be surnamed “ Dig.” 
by some supercilious prize-man or self-satisfied fence- 
lounger, and yielding to their judgment, may think 
meanly of ourselves. Then we go to the Library, and 
the fantastic figures of the tower grin down upon our 
restlessness and hesitancy. Then comes the discouraging 
sight of alcove and shelf piled with the work of all time ; 
tier upon tier of massive volumes look down upon us, and 
laugh at our longings; the wit and wisdom of ages com- 
bine to show us our own insignificance ; the constrained 
“silence”’ of the Library “is vocal, if we listen well,” 
with the thousand thoughts of thousands, and we turn 
away reflecting how few of these even we can master, 
and yet how few there are compared with the vast world 
of books. There is no sight more discouraging to the 
hungry student—none more humiliating to the conceited. 
We feel, the more we see, like Sir Thomas Browne when 
he says: “I know most of the plants of my country and 
of those about me; yet methinks I do not know so many 
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as when I did but know a hundred.” Then, for a time, 
we may betake ourselves to reading—reading incessantly 
—doing little except reading—until, finally, what was 
started as a duty becomes a pleasure, and the pleasure de- 
generates into a sort of literary dissipation. 


“Thought is not; in pleasure it expires.” 


We read as we smoke—for the pleasure: of it; as we 
drink—for the excitement induced. This may be the 
necessary reflux from our former extreme study. In both 
cases we are intently anxious to get at the right method 
of culture. But from such an inordinate abuse of a thing, 
in itself eminently well under certain restrictions, we are 
turned again by a restless feeling thet this is not what we 
need. We do not feel that we are any stronger by all 
this acquisition; we feel conscious that our minds, by the 
continuous passage through them of unarranged thoughts, 
figures, facts, by the crude mass of material which we 
never use, which we do not even attempt to retain, is 
becoming torpid, powerless, and as brittle as a piece of 
lead which has been permeated with mercury. 

To make this discovery may have cost us the whole 
four years of our college course; but if less, we still 
stand irresolute, and each recitation bell and every passing 
moment weighs us down with the great sense of responsi- 
bility for preparation. We do not know what course 
next to try. We see others about us busy at self-regu- 
lated courses. We try reading again, more methodically ; 
but here the question comes up: what shall I read? We 
ask advice of our elders, and their recommendations are 
diverse and bewildering. We wonder which is the most 
valuable of our regular studies. Each text-book claims 
that eminence for itself; each professor reiterates the 
claim. We read educational treatises on these different 
courses, and the relative importance of each grows in the 
mind as we read, and we study according to our transient 
enthusiasms. Then there are fields of topical reading in 
connection with our several studies, which are strongly 
recommended by our various instructors. Besides all 
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these various courses come the incitements to literary 
. work, the strife for college honors, the seductive worship 
of the goddess who presides over college publications. 
And when we come to write, what a host of perplexing 
questions meet us: whether one’s mind is better devel- 
oped by the selection of themes upon which we can get 
no books, or by long and careful preparatory reading ; 
whether the former course develops originality necessa- 
rily, and the latter insensibly leads to plagiarism; what 
plagiarism is, and at what point suggestions derived from 
reading become your own thoughts. And to add to all 
these perplexing questions and doubts, we are conscious 
that we are developing here our social characters; that 
here we must lay the foundations of a strong physique; 
that the development of a style is thought to be the re- 
sult of a college training; that we shall be tested in after 
life by the powers of thought here acquired; that here 
we must begin the study of character; that here is the 
best field we shall ever be allowed to hold for the exer- 
cise of all the moral and Christian influence we may pos- 
sess. All these thoughts crowd upon the mind of the 
nervous, anxious, conscientious student. What though 
one take Todd’s Manual under his arm, and try to prear- 
range every moment. What though we strive to effect 
them all, and in our zeal for each, adopt the language of 
Mistress Quickly, in Merry Wives of Windsor: “ I would 
my master,had Mistress Annie; or I would Master Slen- 
der had her; or, in sooth, I would Master Fenton had 
her; I will do what I can for all three.’’ This is the log- 
ical conclusion to which many of us arrive, and while we 
are serving all, the Mistress Annie of our college devo- 
tion slips off with some Master Fenton, whose cooler eye 
and more single purpose found a satisfactory answer from 
his mistress. But itis only the very few who are endowed 
with that far-sightedness, that power of grasping the ulti- 
mate good of things now of such dark utility, who, if 
they have any appreciation of the situation at all, can 
look upon all these various advocates coolly and know 
how to shut the mouths of importunate claimants. Most 
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of us cannot see that our preparation here is not final. 
We are impatient to see the fruits of our labor. We are - 
nervous because we cannot make this great life problem 
as simple as the foreknowledge of a morning. We are 
like the Apollo Belvidere: we have shot our shafts, and 
we are looking for the result of our aim. We may be 
destined, like the Marble Statue, to stand long years, 
through life, perhaps, before we seethe fallen game. We 
write our college lines in invisible ink; the heat, the 
light, the actinic rays of the future will bring out the 
lines. But this exercise of faith is the hardest task we 
are called upon to perform. Our impatience of study 
cannot brook the slow and apparently fruitless task-work 
of the present. We are young, and restless, and hungry ; 
and seeing the inside workings of “ disciplinary studies,” 
we are apt to think it all a farce. Dissatisfaction with 
the curriculum, disgust with the marking system, or a 
supposed slavery in prescribed work gives plausible pre- 
text against the regular studies to the most ambitious 
seekers for knowledge, as well as to the lounger, the college 
cynic, and the intemperate reader. We carry the same 
skeptical views into study which we sometimes exercise 
in religion. We lose faith in agencies whose immediate 
workings we cannot see. We change our methods as we 
change our faith, and seek in vain for courses which 
shall satisfy our every aspiration, our peculiar ideals. 
But we’ve got to make up our minds to exercise faith 
here as well as in religion or in anything else. There are 
a thousand things in life which we must learn to accept 
blindly, through faith in the experience and wisdom of 
those who have preceded us in the same lines of effort. 
This impatience of study and restlessness in view of the 
many various duties and courses open before us, lies at 
the root of the constant clamors for change in our college 
courses of study; and the very fact that under a pre- 
scribed course, which gives us guidance, we are restless 
and nervous, is to me one of the strongest arguments 
against an elective system. Divided between different 
methods, as we now are under the present system, and in 
4 
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a constant Lucian’s dream of indecision, what would be 
our condition if, with our youth and restlessness, we did 
not have at least one line of study clearly indicated. We 
commence to see, as we go on in our college life, the an- 
achronisms of our previous preparations. How this im- 
patience is seen in our preparatory schools when we read 
Gibbon; in our Freshman year, when we forsook Horace 
and Harkness, and tried to grope through books which 
our Senior studies hardly fit us to understand. These 
mistakes are all incident to our impatience—a good sign, 
it may be, of a hungry and thirsting mind, which will 
some day be filled. Better to have made the mistakes 
than to have had no longings! We cannot exalt too 
highly the importance of these four years ; but we cannot 
remember often enough that these four years are not all 
the years we have before us for preparation, nor the final 
ones. We may not be able to see that we gain mentally, 
and can only faintly perceive the progress when we con- 
trast our habits of thought at long intervals. There are 
innumerable agencies operating on our minds, whose 
influences we cannot see, just as Tyndall says that two- 
thirds of the rays emitted by the sun fail to awaken in the 
eye the sense of vision. The rays exist just the same, and 
perform their work, though we cannot see them, and 
though they have no effect upon our perceptions. Some 
act apparently the most trivial, some work most disa- 
greeable, most blind, is undoubtedly, in God’s Providence, 
bound by some silver thread to some future blessing. 
Nor do we stand alone in our blind efforts. We are sur- 
prised, in reading History, to see how much blind legis- 
lation there is—how certain bills of the greatest import- 
ance to posterity have been passed by Parliaments utterly 
ignorant of their meaning and ultimate bearings. Thus 
the Licensing Act, which was passed during the reign of 
William III., and which was the parent of England’s free 
press, was passed by blind Commoners to do away with 
local inconveniences, elections and political jobs. And 
Scotland’s free school system, in the same reign, which 
has made the Scotch the most intelligent people of 
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Europe, was passed by men “who,” Macaulay says, 
“knew not what they were doing, and whose understand- 
ings were as dark and their hearts as obdurate as the 
Familiars of the Inquisition.” And how blindly have the 
most important facts in science been guessed at! We, 
then, do not stand in a position to judge of the, utility of 
each line of effort; we cannot do everything which our 
enthusiasm or impatience prompts, nor crowd all our 
preparation into four short years. We shall be preparing 
to live till the day we die. All through life our progress 
will be like the progress of sound: “The wave of air 
travels swiftly forward, but the masses simply tremble in 
the line of that motion.” 


"Tis encouraging, while we repeat that line of Mrs. 
Browning’s— 


“With what cracked pitchers come we to deep wells in this world,” 


to think that our pitchers, though cracked and imperfect, 
are not broken, and may hold some water to slake our 
own thirst and refresh our fellows. ° A. R. M. 





NOTABILIA. 


AN attendance upon the last Commencement exercises 
reminded us forcibly of one peculiarity of college ora- 
tory. This peculiarity, and a marked one too, is the 
tendency to prophecy the most fearful political results 
from insufficient causes. It is amusing to see with whata 
gusto a college orator will prove that the country is going 
to the dogs. One would suppose that the contemplation 
of his country’s ruin would lend a touch of melancholy 
to his tone. But no, he demonstrates the inevitable fall 
of our Constitution and liberties with a smack of satisfac- 
tion which suggests a suspicion that he takes a delight, 
rather than otherwise, in the impending catastrophe, 
which gives him so fine an opportunity to roll off his por- 
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tentious sentences. It can’t be denied, of course, that 
there are certain forces at work in society which, if un- 
restrained, will lead to very serious consequences. But 
most of the evils from which are prophesied national dis- 
aster, are temporary and local in their character. Under 
ordinary circumstances, no one would think them of vast 
importance. But then, when we come to write pieces for 
popular effect, it is surprising what superior clearness is 
lent to our vision. 





We regret to notice that the Yale Courant is departing 
from the decorum which ought to characterize college 
journalism. Not to notice some rather scurrilous person- 
alities and questionable allusions to the motives of Sun- 
day School teaching, it has lately inveighed against the 
tutors in a manner which seems to the impartial LIT. to 
be hardly less than insulting. What makes the matter 
worse is that the implied charges are, as a whole, without 


foundation. We do not know what particular grievance ~ 


the editors of the Courant may have against any one of 
the tutors ; but the statement that, as a body, they are dis- 
posed to stretch their authority, or to come into unneces- 
sary conflict with undergraduates, is not one which will be 
borne out by the facts of the case. The Faculty very wisely 
do not interfere at all with the freedom of undergraduate 
discussion. But a few more articles like the “ Talk about 
Tutors” may lead to the adoption of a different principle. 





The recent “unpleasantness” at Princeton is a good 
illustration of the ease with which a large crowd of young 
men, supposed to be possessed of ordinary intelligence, 
can be led to do a very foolish thing. Leaving outside 
the question of abstract right, which perhaps it would 
be too much to expect the majority of a class in col- 
lege to regard, provided they can carry their point, it 
might be supposed that considerations of policy would 
lead a class not to set themselves in defiant opposition to 
the authorities of a college. A little common sense, as 
well as an observation of similar cases in other institu- 
tions, ought to be enough to convince any person of ordi- 
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nary intelligence that the attempt to reinstate suspended 
men by riotous proceedings will result in injury to the 
very persons whom it is designed to aid, if it does not 
involve their would-be benefactors in the same fate. The 
threat of undergraduates to deprive themselves of the 
benefits of a collegiate education for the sake of coercing 
the authorities, is much more foolish than the attempt 
of the small boy in Punch to frighten his grandmother 
into giving him some more plums by threatening to swal- 
low the stones of those which she has already given him. 
For grandmotherly and faculty solicitude are quite differ- 
ent in degree. 





This year marks a new departure in the history of the 
Banner. Instead of being handed down by private sale 
from one resident graduate to another, as has usually 
been the case, it has this year been transferred to.the Yale 
Lit. Board of ’Seventy-two, though no members of the 
Board have had any hand in editing thisnumber. As the 
right of publication will probably be disposed of to the 
succeeding Board, the effect of this measure will be to 
render the Banner—so far as it is possible for any publi- 
cation of the kind to become such—the official organ of the 
college. It will also have the effect of securing to the 
members of the Board, in each class, the pecuniary 
remuneration which the LIT. does not usually afford them, 
and which the amount of work they are called upon to 
do really deserves. 





We regret to learn that the two lower classes, particu- 
larly the Freshman, are not showing a proper interest in 
boating. We can only remind them that the future repu- 
tation of the college rests largely in their hands, and 
that any neglect of interest now will surely be rewarded 
by failure and mortification in the future. Boating is a 
field in which class rivalry may legitimately show itself, 
and in which, we may add, merit is always appreciated. 





It is with pleasure that we note an event which bids 
fair (for a long time, at least) to abolish hazing at Yale. 
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Three Sophomores, two of whom happened to belong to 
the University nine, having been detected in one of these 
acts, all college has united in a pledge to the Faculty that, 
in the case of the under-class men, they will refrain from 
such acts during their college course ; and in the case of 
the upper-class men, they will use their influence to dis- 
courage them; and requesting, moreover, that the Fac- 
ulty, in view of this action, will remit all punishment in 
the case of the offenders. This document, we doubt not, 
the Faculty will accept, and, at the same time with the 
restoration of valuable men to college, will strike a mor- 
tal blow at an execrable college custom. 





MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from July 7 to October 15. It comprises the events of Com- 
mencement week, the long vacation, and the opening weeks of the new 
term. We have gathered again from the four quarters of the globe, 
and have gone to work, Our congratulations and experiences are all 
over, and our summer campaigns have been fought and refought by win- 
dow and dining-table. To be sure, we still correspond with our newly- 
found cousins, and the vows of our passion we have not yet forgotten. 
But the present is all-engrossing and means business. No more dolce 
Jar niente for a time. Nine months of study are before us—to some 
of us, the last. We have reason to be grateful that during our separa- 
tion we have been kept, as a college, untouched by death. We begin 
the year with 531 in the Academical department, 140 in the Scientific, 
26 in the Medical, z0 in the Law, and last, though not least, 70 in the 
Theological. Before we touch upon matters of more recent interest, it 
is necessary to recall the prominent events of the closing week of last 
term. On the afternoon of Sunday, July 9g, the 


Baccalaureate Sermon 


Was preached by President Woolsey. Although the weather was ex- 


tremely warm, the chapel was densely filled, and there was scarcely 
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standing-room during the exercises. The text of the discourse was the 
fourth verse of the third chapter of Jeremiah: ‘‘ Wilt thou not from 
this time cry unto me, my Father, Thou art the guide of my youth ?” 
The sermon discussed the nature, value and extent of God’s guidance, 
the faith and self-exertion required of man in its acceptance, and its 
especial application to the choice of a profession. The President, in 
conclusion, drew a picture of the gathering of the ten or fifteen mem- 
bers of the class at their semi-centennial, and closed by urging the 
graduating class to accept God as the guide of their lives. This ser- 
mon, together with the farewell sermon which the President preached on 
the previous Sabbath, has been printed, and can be readily obtained by 
all who desire it. The exercises of 


Presentation Day, 


Tuesday, July 11, passed off as usual. The Orator was O. J. Bliss, of 
Chicago, Ill. The Poet was J. A. Burr, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
church was crowded with students, graduates and friends of the College. 
The excessive heat, united with other causes, proved too much for our 
weak system, and, like Eutychus, we fell asleep. We are, therefore, 
unable to give a detailed account of the events of that memorable fore- 
noon, but we presume the speakers were sufficiently eloquent. After 
dinner, the members of ’71 assembled on the Green, in front of South 
Middle and the Lyceum, and H. A. Baldwin read the first class history. 
After he had finished, in spite of the threatening clouds, H. R. Elliot 
boldly started off with the second. He was, however, interrupted by 
the shower, and looked up from his manuscript to find himself sur- 
rounded by empty seats. The crowd adjourned to the chapel, and 
here the narrations were successfully delivered, N. H. Whittlesey being 
the last historian. It was a noticeable fact that, so far as the morality of 
these histories was concerned, the most hearty opponents of the system 
could find no fault. The class ivy was planted at the close of the read- 
ing, and was sprinkled by a slight shower of rain, in addition to the 
tears of the bystanders. It is to be expected, therefore, that it will 
take deep root and cover the appointed wall. The exercises closed 
with the customary process of cheering the College buildings. The 
graduating class marched in a long procession, winding in and out 
through the time-worn entries of the old dormitories, and standing sol- 
emnly in line before the more splendid entrances of Farnam and Durfee. 
They then visited the houses of their instructors, were addressed by 
President Woolsey in a few parting words, and then separated. In the 
evening many of them were present at the 
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Regatta Ball. 


So far as enjoyment was concerned, this was a great success. Music 
Hall, in which, of course, it was held, was handsomely decorated with 
flowers, flags, wherries, and all the machinery and insignia of boating. 
Our bodies were fed with a feast of good things, ministered behind the 
scenes, and our souls were blessed by the presence and favor of scores 
of ladies. The floor was sufficiently covered to afford a brilliant ap- 
pearance, and yet not so crowded as to render dancing laborious. The 
music was certainly very fine. Financially, however, we are sorry to 
state, the Ball did not pay. The outlay was unusually large, and the 
number of tickets sold was smaller than the Committee anticipated, 
Still, these college entertainments are never very profitable, and if the 
students and their friends only enjoy themselves, as on this occasion 
they certainly did, the Committee must be content to pocket their 
losses in ducats, and draw largely upon their stock in glory. The 
principal cause of their deficit was probably the 


Sophomore Prize Declamation, 


Which took place on the same evening (July 11) in the College chapel. 
The speakers were as follows: S$. Nelson White on Zhe Roman Sol- 
dier ; Clarence W. Bowen on /cilius ; Seth W. Williams on Wounded ; 
Edward E. Gaylord on Burial of Moses ; Chas. P. Latting on Shamus 
O’Brien; Frank D. Allen on Death of Hamilton; Herbert M. 
Denslow on The Age of the Pilgrims—our Heroic Period ; Frank B. 
Tarbell on Eloquence of the American Revolution ; and William A. 
Houghton on Speech of Ringan Gilhaizae. The first prize was 
awarded to Latting, the second to Williams and the third to Tarbell. 
The chapel was unusually crowded, and some of the speaking was ex- 
tremely good. The enthusiasm created by this affair, however, was not 
sufficient to diminish the general interest which was awakened by the 


Alumni Meeting, 


Which was held in Alumni Hall on Wednesday morning, July 12. 
The meeting was called to order by Prof. Thacher at about 10 o’clock. 
Judge Pierpont, ’37, of New York, was elected as chairman, and Hon. 
Albert Todd, ’36, of St. Louis, as Secretary. After prayer by Dr. 
Atwater, of Princeton, Judge Pierpont made a short introductory 
speech. The obituary record was then read, comprising eighty-two 
names. The oldest living graduate is now Mr. Timothy Bishop of the 
class of 1796, who was present in the Hall. Prof. Gilman then read 
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several notices, among which was one stating that an apology was due 
to Prof. Dwight and to Dr. Tarbox for their announcement as orator 
and poet of Phi Beta Kappa, that society being at present in a state of 
suspended animation. Then followed the singing of a hymn composed 
by Mr. Finch, ’49. The Judge announced the resignation of President 
Woolsey, and remarks bearing upon that event were made by Prof. 
Thacher and Dr. Bacon, the latter referring to the President’s splendid 
gifts to the Seminary and to the College Library. Further speeches 
were made by Dr. W. A. Goodrich, Hon. John A. Foote and Hon. 
Cassius M. Clay. Dr. Tarbox was now called upon for his Phi Beta 
Kappa poem, which he read with great satisfaction. Prof. Gilman 
then announced several gifts which have been recently made to the 
College, and which are elsewhere recorded. Pledges were offered by 
Rev. E. Y. Hincks, ’66, and Rev. H. M. Colton, 48, for the sum of 
$5,000 apiece from their respective classes. Remarks were made, in 
addition, by Dr. Adams, ’21, Senator Buckingham, F. J. Kingsbury, 
Rev. J. G. Vose, 51, Rev. W. W. Andrews, ’31, and Hon. Albert 
Todd, ’36. The present officers of the Alumni Association were re- 
appointed for the ensuing year, and resolutions appropriate to the change 
in the presidency were offered by Mr. Bliss, of New York; after which, 
with cheers for the President and President-elect, the meeting adjourned. 
On the same day the 


Class Meetings 


Of 741 and 61 were attended by those members who were in town. 
At 4 P. M. the representatives of ’41 met in the parlors of the College 
Street Church. Twenty-eight members were present. The chair was 
occupied by Hon. M. B. Field, of New York City, who was the 
“Bully” of his class. The decennial meeting of ’61 was held in 
Tyler’s Hall on the evening of the same day. Forty-two were present 
at the supper. The President was Wm. H. Fuller, of New York. 
These meetings bore the same general character, There were toasts 
and stories, and the prominent events in the lives of each during the 
last ten years were listened to with the deepest interest. The meeting 
of ’61 was especially hilarious, and closed at an early hour on Thursday 
morning. Perhaps it is proper to state here that on the previous T hurs- 
day (July 6) the class supper of ’74 took place at the Guilford Point 
House. The class left New Haven at 7 o’clock, and returned the next 
morning at 2. The Guilford ladies wreathed the sweet children with 
flowers, and they returned full and happy. On the evening of July 13 
the festive Alumni enjoyed a 


5 
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Reception at the Art Gallery. 


This took the place of the customary reception at the President’s house, 
and was well attended by the Alumni. Many of the prominent visitors 
of the College were noticed among the spectators. The collection of 
pictures was unusually fine, and attracted universal admiration. The 
attendance was increased at a late hour by the arrival of many who had 
been listening to the sweet singers at Music Hall. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Glee Club were present in their blue uniforms, and unblush- 
ingly paraded before the astonished and disconcerted assembly—a sight 
at which Jeremiah was observed to shake his gory locks in anguish, and 
the venerable Mrs, Page, from the outskirts of the Colliseum, hastily 
finished buttoning her gloves and modestly retired. Notwithstanding 
the dissipation of this evening, the Alumni gathered promptly the next 
morning before the Lyceum, to attend the 


Commencement Exercises. 


At g o’clock, A. M., on Thursday, July 13, the procession started, led 
by the undergraduates. The exercises were held in the Center Church, 
the galleries of which were crowded with ladies. The following was 
the programme: Music: Stradella Overture—Flotow. Prayer, by 
President Woolsey. Salutatory Oration in Latin, Herbert Evelyn Kin- 
ney, Griswold. Dissertation, ‘‘ Woman—Her Past and Present,” by 
George Arthur Strong, St. Louis, Mo. Dissertation, ‘‘The Prophetic 
Warning of Alexander Hamilton,” by John Gordon Blanding, San 
Francisco, Cal. Music: Keenigslieder—Jean Strauss. Oration, ‘‘'The 
United States as a Young Nation,” by Cornelius Elting Cuddeback, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. Oration, ‘‘The Tyranny. of Combination,” by 
Charles Hezekiah Hamlin, Plainville. Oration, ‘‘Present Political 
Duty,” by Charles Daniel Hine, Lebanon. Music: Fifth Symphony— 
Andante; Beethoven. Philosophical Oration, ‘‘Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, 
of Andover,” by Warner Bradley Riggs, Palmyra, N. Y. Dissertation, 
“The Watch on the Rhine,” by Gustave Mozart Steeckel, New Haven. 
Music: The Watch on the Rhine, and Hail Columbia, National Songs. 
Oration, “‘The Political Career of Disraeli,” by Thomas Thacher, 
New Haven. Philosophical Oration, “‘The Emotional Element in 
Oratory,” by Nathan Hart Whittlesey, New Preston. Music: Niel- 
fluthen —Joseph Strauss. Philosophical Oration, ‘“‘The Atheism of 
LaPlace,” by Charles Rockwell Lanman, Norwich Town. Philosoph- 
ical Oration, “‘ Theory Limited,” by Alwin Ethelstan Todd, Ludlow, 


Mass. Music: Crown Diamonds, Overture—Auber. Dissertation, 
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“Communism in America,” by Howard Mansfield, New Haven. Ora- 
tion, “Our Country’s Literary and Political Life,” with the Valedic- 
tory Address, by Wilbert Warren Perry, Collinsville. Music: Tann- 
heuser—Wagner. Degrees Conferred. Prayer, by the President. 
Bliss, Dudley and Sperry, selected, on account of the excellence of 
their orations, as speakers, were excused, at their own request, from 
speaking. 


Conferring of Degrees. 


The degree of B.A. was conferred upon 102 members of ’71. From 
the other departments, three received the degree M.D.; two, Ph.D.; 
one, C.E,; twenty-three, Ph.B.; and eleven, LL.B. The following 
gentlemen received the degree M.A.: B. M. C. Durfee, Fall River, 
Mass.; Henry Farnam, New Haven; Joseph Battel, Norfolk ; Joseph 
E. Sheffield, New Haven: Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John B. Harmon, San Francisco, Cal.; Edmund C. Stedman, New York 
City; Curtis Thompson, Stratford; Rev. Charles Nichols, New Britain, 
and John T. Wait, Norwich. D.D.—Rev. Henry Allon, London, 
England, Editor of the British Quarterly Review. LL.D.—Rev. Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, Hartford; Hon.. Dwight Foster, Boston, and Hon. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, Hartford. By the time these exercises were over, 
all were ready for the 


Alumni Dinner, 


And, accordingly, the hall began to fill rapidly with graduates. The 
seven hundred and fifty plates were appropriated in the twinkling of an 
eye, although many, whom the experience of previous years had fore- 
warned, took their dinners quietly at the New Haven House. Even 
those, however, soon found their way back to the hall, every inch of 
which was occupied, when, the inner man having been refreshed, the 
meeting was called to order, and the speeches began. President Wool- 
sey, in nominating Prof. Dwight as chairman, made a very pleasant ad- 
dress, which was enthusiastically received. Speeches were then made 
by Prof. Dwight and by Governor Jewell, who responded to the toast : 
“The State of Connecticut always friendly to Colleges.” President 
White, ’53, of Cornell University, E. G. Mason, ’60, of Chicago, and 
Frank Kernochan, ’61, responded to the toast: ‘‘ President Woolsey : 
his pupils offer the tribute of their gratitude and love.” President 
Porter responded to the toast: ‘‘ The Future of Yale College,” in a 
speech of some length, which was listened to with the greatest attention 
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and interest. After speeches by Prof. Dimon, of Brown University, 
and Chauncey Brewster, 68, the Chairman read resolutions from the 
classes of 748, 4g and ’52, offering $5,000 each to the Corporation. 
The class of ’68 subscribed $7,000, and the fifteen members of ’68 who 
were present guaranteed the amount of $6,000. Rev. Joseph Twichell, 
’59, of Hartford, then made a few remarks, and read an extract from a 
letter received from William Walter Phelps, ’60, now in Germany. 
Mr. Phelps wrote to explain the position which he took at the previous 
Alumni meeting, and which, he thought, had been mistaken and misrep- 
resented. Mr. Twichell then advanced the proposition to raise a fund 
of $500,000, to be called the Woolsey Fund, and to be devoted to the 
general expenses of the College. He was followed by Hon. Anthony 
Higgins, ’61, of Delaware. Prof. D. C. Gilman then took up the 
proposition in regard to the Woolsey Fund, which seemed likely to 
come to nothing, and by his energy awakened new interest in the sub- 
ject. On the motion of Mr. Field, of New York, it was referred to a 
committee of ten, consisting of the following persons: President Porter, 
Mr. Field, Professors Gilman and Dwight, Henry White, N. Dwight 
Collier, Rev. Joseph Twichell, Mason Young, E. G. Moore and Rev. 
William G. Sumner. It was now 7 o’clock, and the meeting adjourned. 
The Committee added to their number the following gentlemen : Hon. 
T. L. Bayne, Hon. B. Gratz Brown, Gen. J. Mason Brown, Hon. W. 
A Buckingham, Hon. W. M. Evarts, Hon. Dwight Foster, Hon. W. L. 
Learned, Prof. F. W. Fiske, Hon. H. H. Haight, Hon. A. Q. Keasbey, 
Hon. W. P. Lynde, Hon. Wm. Strong, Hon. H. H. Raymond, Dr. W. 
H. Stokes, Hon. A. Taft, Hon. A. D. White, and Hon. R. P. Spalding. 
Of course the most important of the 


Changes in the Faculty 


Is the resignation of President Woolsey, and the election of Prof. Noah 
Porter as the new President. He was elected by the Corporation on 
the first formal ballot on Tuesday, July 11. At the same session of the 
Corporation, J. W. Gibbs, ’58, was appointed Professor of Mathemati- 
cal Physics; A. W. Wright, formerly Tutor in Yale, and more recently 
Professor of Chemistry in Williams College, Professor of Chemistry in 
Yale; E. L. Richards, ’60, Assistant Professor of Mathematics; H. P. 
Wright, 68, Assistant Professor of Latin; T. R. Lounsbury, ’59, Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature, in the Sheffield Scientific 
School ; O. D. Allen, Professor of Analytical Chemistry, at the S. S.S.; 
H. A. Beers, ’69, Tutor in English Literature; FE. Heaton, E. G. Coy 
and T. Hooker, all of ’69, Tutors for Freshmen. Some of our old 
friends have left. Mr. Miller tutors no longer, neither will he superin- 
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tend the drawing for rooms next year, a circumstance which will proba- 
bly cause that process to lose all its interest. Mr. Perry and Mr. 
Brewster have also left us. We have as yet no College Pastor, and it 
is probable that the College pulpit will be occupied for the present 
chiefly by the clerical part of the Faculty, as it was last year. Notwith 
standing the fact that we have not been blessed with a pastor, we have 
received a variety of other 


Gifts. 





Prominent among these is the provision of a fund for the establishment 
of an Observatory for astronomical purposes. This is the gift of Hon. 
O. F. Winchester. He has purchased a tract of thirty-eight acres 
north of his residence on Prospect street, at the expense of nearly 
$100,000, This tract is to be managed by trustees, who will lay it out 
in a park, dispose of building lots, and appropriate the proceeds to the 
astronomical fund. It is expected that a sufficiently large sum will be 
realized to place this observatory among the foremost in the world. A 
gift of $5,000 has been made by Buchanan Winthrop, ’62, to found 
two prizes—the first $200, the second $100—for excellence in the 
classics. The conditions are as follows: the examinations are to be held 
during the third term of Junior year, and are to be in the Greek and 
Latin poets; the authors to be announced six months beforehand, and 
to be outside of the regular course. 












Then there is the gift of a prize 
of $250 for the best essay written by a Junior, the amount accruing 
yearly from an established fund: Gov. Jewell has given three prizes of 
$50 each to the Law School. E. Goodrich Smith, of Washington, D. 
C., has presented the Divinity School with 400 volumes, in addition to 
his former gifts, The Scientific School has received a gift of £5,000 
from Mrs. Susan King Higgins, of Liverpool, who desires to connect 
with an institution of learning in her native State the name of her hus- 
band, recently deceased, who was for many years a merchant in this 
country. This fund is for the endowment of a Professorship of Dynamic 
Engineering—the chair to which Prof. W. P. Trowbridge was called 
last year. Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, also, has supplemented his former 
gifts by recently presenting the Scientific School with an additional lot, 
as a site for a new building. We have already referred to the proposed 
fund of $500,000 for the general purposes of the College. A some- 
what different proposition has been advanced in regard to the S. S. S.; 
that is, a gentleman who conceals his name has offered $10,000 towards 
a Professor’s fund of $50,000, and a second gentleman has guaranteed 
another $10,000 on condition that the whole amount be secured within 
a year. It is perhaps appropriate to mention here some 
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New Departures 


From the old ruts. Two post-graduate departments have been added 
to the regular academical course. The first isa Philological department. 
In this, instruction is given in Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and the 
modern languages. The instructors are Profs. Whitney, Hadley, Marsh, 
Thacher, Packard and Coe. The second is an advanced course of study 
in Mathematics, Astronomy and Physics, lasting two years. The in- 
structors are as follows: Profs. Newton, Norton, Lyman, Loomis, Gibbs, 
Trowbridge and A. W. Wright. There is also a department of Politi- 
cal Science and History, the latter including constitutional history and 
the History of English Literature. Each of these post-graduate depart- 
ments is divided into three sections, making nine courses in all, and the 
degree of Ph.D. is given to any graduate who passes satisfactorily 
through any three of the nine courses, and presents a thesis at the end of 
two years displaying a full knowledge of the subject investigated. In 
addition to the 


Prizes 


Mentioned in the last Lir., it was announced on Presentation Day that 
the Berkeley and Clark scholarships were assigned to C. R. Lanman, of 
71, and that C. J. H. Ropes, of ’72, received the first prize for the 
Clark classical essay and Greene Kendrick the second. _In consequence 
of the new order of things at Commencement, we were unable to pub- 
lish, in the July Lir., the 


Appointments of ’71, 


Which were as follows :—Vadedictory, Wilbert W. Perry. Salutatory, 
Herbert E. Kinney. PAilosophical Orations, A. E. Todd, W. B. 
Riggs, C. R. Lanman, N. H. Whittlesey. High Orations, F. S. Chase, 
L. A. Sherman, C. H. Hamlin, F. Johnson. Ovations, H. W. Pope, 
J. Starr, E. Gray, F. M. Parsons, T. Thacher, R. W. Archbald, C. B. 
Dudley, R. B. Lea, E. B. Guthrie, C. D. Hine, R. P. Maynard, C. E. 
Steele, E. A. Wilson, F. L. Auchincloss, C. E. Cuddeback, A. A. 
Moulton. Dissertations, L. Fuller, J. A. Burr, H. Mansfield, G. A. 
Strong, A. P. Bradstreet, J. H. Hoffecker, O. J. Bliss. First Disputes, 
C. H. Clark, J. McNaughton, C. H. Board, E. D. Coonley, J. K. 
Howe, W. M. Janes, G. M. Stoeckel, A. F. Henlein. Second Dis- 
putes, W. D. Mills, C. Starling, J. G. Blanding, W. R. Sperry, F. 
Potter, J. B. Uhle, W. Morris. First Colloguys, C. Beebe, I. D. 
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Decker, W. K. Townsend, J. W. Hird, F. Mead, Jr., R. B. Wheeler, 
I, O. Woodruff, E. F. Sweet, A. W. Curtiss, O. H. Darlington. 
Second Colloquys, G. Stelle, A. Seesel, H. R. Elliot, J. B. Morse, W. 
Townsend, L. B. Landmesser. The committee appointed by the class 
is as follows: Howard Mansfield, W. K. Townsend and C. B. Dudley ; 
class secretary, C. B. Dudley. And now we have reached the close of 
last year. But before we leave the hot weather behind us we must 
notice, briefly, the 


Philological Convention 


Which was held in New Haven during the last week of July. The 
opening exercises took place on the 25th in the State House. Many of 
the most prominent scholars of the country were present. The Presi- 
dent of the association was Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York. A 
number of papers, some of great interest, were read by the intellectual 
giants there assembled. After the reading of each there ensued a gene- 
ral discussion, and sometimes the debate was carried on with considerable 
excitement. A few ladies were present at the morning session on Wed- 
nesday, and in the evening a reception was tendered to the members of 
the association by the citizens of New Haven at the Art Gallery. On 
Thursday the linguists visited the Scientific School and looked over the col- 
lege library. And thus the labor was interspersed with play spells. It will 
interest the Freshmen, doubtless, to hear that the following subjects were 
discussed at length. ‘‘ The Dacotah Belief,” ‘‘ English Vowel Quantity 
in the 13th and igth Centuries,” ‘‘ The so-called Attic Second Declen- 
sion,” “* The Relationship of the Tuteloes to the Dacotas,” “‘ The Al- 
gonquin Names of Men” and “ The discrepancies of Ellis’ System of 
Palaeotype.” The members of the association were politely entertained 
by the citizens of New Haven. The next general meeting will be the 
fourth, and will be held at Providence, R. I. We omitted the account 
of the 


Boating Matters 


In our narrative of Commencement week, because they form, with the 
base ball items, a connecting link between the two years. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Yale did not race with Harvard, we had boating 
enough during the week. On Monday, July 10, took place the race 
between the Atalanta crew and the Yale ’73 crew. The train, consist- 
ing of nine cars, all well filled, arrived at Lake Saltonstall about four 
o’clock. The Atalantas were found fast asleep in their boarding house, 
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and the Sophs were busy polishing their boat. | However, the sleepers 
were roused at last, and the boats prepared, and a few minutes before 
half-past five off the crews started. The Yale struck the water first, but 
the Atalantas took the lead almost immediately, and very gradually drew 
ahead until after the turn. On the home stretch the Yale crew gained, 
and at one time it seemed likely to win, but the Atalantas made a spurt 
when within five hundred feet of the stake boat, and so came in one 
length ahead. This is considered to have been the best race ever rowed 
upon Lake Saltonstall. The time was—Atalanta, 19.64, Yale, 19.154. 
The Atalanta crew was as follows: Smith (bow), Handy, Le Roy, 
Waterbury, Van Raden, Withers (stroke). The Yale ’73 crew—Adee 
(bow), Heminway, Day, Davenport, McCook, Flagg (stroke). Judge 
for Atalanta, George B. Springsteen. Judge for Yale, George Adee, 
bow oar of Yale ’67 University crew. George R. Babcock, president ~ 
of Nassau boat club, was referee, and Josh Ward starter. The 


College Races 


Took place on Wednesday, July 12. The number of spectators was 
slightly larger than on Monday. ‘The contestants had been rowing daily 
for several weeks, and were, for the most part, in good conditon. The 
usual delay was avoided, and, as soon as the spectators were comfortably 
settled on the bank along the course, the races began. First came the 
double scull race between the Juniors, D. F. Brannan and P. Martin, 
and the Freshmen, G. M. Gunn and G, E. Munroe. In consequence of 
the inferiority of the Junior boat, the Freshmen were handicapped thirty 
seconds. The turning stake was a mile up the lake, so that the whole 
course was visible from the start. The Juniors took the lead and came 
in 27 seconds ahead, deducting the handicap. Time—Juniors, 10.10; 
Freshmen, 11.07. The entries for the single scull race were as follows, 
in order of positions: W. P. Hall, ’7z, inside, Carrington Phelps, ’70, 
second, J. W. Smith, ’73, third, F. H. Ferry, ’72, fourth, and J. B. 
Mills, ’73, outside. The word “‘ go” was given by Pres, Ford, of the 
U. B.C. Phelps rowed splendidly from the outset, and kept ahead 
during the entire race. Mills and Smith struggled for the second place, 
which was won at last by the latter. They passed the stake in the 
following order: Phelps, 16.464, Smith, 17.05, Mills, 17.17, Hall, 
17.35, and Ferry, 17.45. Phelps, therefore, received the Southworth 
Cup, but we presume that he will row in all the college races so long as 
he breathes the breath of life. The shell race then closed the “‘ show,” 
the Scientifics rowing against the Freshmen. The former had the inside 
position at the start and the leading position during the entire race, 
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which was, however, close enough to be interesting. We have already 
given the Sophomore crew; the Scientifics were Sargent (bow), Taylor, 
Smith, Nevin, Cogswell and Davenport (stroke). The time was—Sci- 
entifics, 19.50; Sophomores, 20.39. It will be noticed that the Soph- 
omores made better time by a minute in their race with the Atalantas. 
As this race practically closes the administration of Pres. Ford, it is 
proper to testify, in this place, to his conscientiousness and faithfulness 
in performing the duties of his office. In regard to the boating matters 
of this term much has been done already. There seems to be a lively 
interest in everything watery from the open Polar sea to the fountain 
opposite the New Haven House. The annual races will take place on 
Oct. 20 at Lake Saltonstall. Ata regular meeting held on the zoth of 
September, L. G. Parsons, ’72, was elected President of the Yale navy, 
S. L. Boyce, ’73, Secretary and Treasurer. The class then voted to 
adopt the plan of throwing the club open to the whole university. It 
will be necessary for those who enter the races to present certificates of 
membership of the university, and thus all deception will be prevented. 
It is probable that Harvard will accept this plan also, and it will beeven 
a greater advantage to her than it isto us. The prizes for the fall races 
have been announced, and are as follows; for the shell race, the champion 
flag and six boating badges; for the barge race, six silver goblets; for 
the double scull race, two silver goblets, and for single sculls, two prizes, 
one of which will be a gold medal. The impecunious 


Base Ball 


Nine is reorganized, and the men are in daily practice. At a recent 
meeting, Hoyt, ’7z, was elected President, and Wicks, ’73, Treasurer, 
the other officers remaining the same as last season. H. C, Deming, 
72, has, for the present, taken the place of G. A. Strong, ’71, who 
graduated last year, playing, however, in a different position. - At a 
meeting held near the beginning of the term, it was proposed to throw 
open the university nine to all departments. The measure, however, 
did not meet with general favor, and did not succeed. The nine has, 
thus far, played two matches, one on Sept. 27, at Bridgeport, with the 
Osceolas, whom they defeated by a score of 14 to 3; the other at the 
Park, on Wednesday, Oct. 4, with the Mansfields of Middletown, whom 
they also defeated by a score of zo to 11. Several matches have been 
arranged, and the nine seems to be in good condition and in good spirits. 
We commence the 
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College Year 


With a few external changes. Durfee College is completed, and is pro- 
nounced satisfactory. The building is certainly ornamental, and the 
rooms spacious and elegant. There was lamentation at first when the 
weather grew cold and the steam heaters refused to grow hot. But after 
a while everything was serene, and now the building is said to hiss when- 
ever it rains. Fortunately the Freshman rains were early this year, and 
those unfortunates who came back early to move were obliged to sit on 
muddy trunks for forty-eight hours. The amendments were unusually 
abundant during those days, and considerable furniture was moved, in 
regard to which no one knew whence it came nor whither it went. The 


Class of ’75 


Is not very large, but, its members think, a good one, It contains about 
130 men, of which 38 are “‘ working up conditions.” As far as socie- 
ties are concerned, Delta Kappa did itself proud, winning the campaign 
by an overwhelming majority. The great rush came off at the Park on 
Saturday afternoon, Sept. 23. Each onset was a failure as regards a 
trial of strength. But the general disorder and the ruin of fine linen 
were eminently satisfactory. ‘The Seniors, who might have been better 
employed, were active in exciting both parties, and, in some instances, 
took part in the contest with a ferocity worthy of lunatics. Two fel- 
lows who struggled together violently for five minutes, discovered, on 
being separated, that they were both Freshmen. They have become 
reconciled. The usual Statement of Facts was omitted this year, to 
the general satisfaction of the college. There has been little hazing 
this year, and the Freshmen have, in consequence, ample opportunity to 
enjoy the 


Studies of the Term. 


The Seniors recite in Human Intellect to President Porter, in Perry’s 
Political Economy to Prof. Thacher, in Cicero Pro Cluentio to Prof. 
Thacher, in Goethe’s Egmont to Prof. Coe, and in Loomis’ Astronomy 
to Prof. Loomis. They attend lectures on History twice a week from 
Prof. Wheeler. They write essays twice this term. The Juniors recite 
in Plutarch to Mr. Perrin, 69. They commenced the year under Prof. 
Hadley, but his poor health has obliged him to give up his work for a few 
weeks. They recite English Literature to Tutor Beers, and Olmsted’s 
Natural Philosophy to Tutor Thacher. The Sophomores recite in 
French, Tableaux de Literature, to Prof. Coe, in Horace, Ars Poetica, 
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to Prof. Wright, in the Olynthiacs to Tutor Beckwith, and in Loomis’ 
Trigonometry to. Tutor Heaton. Prof. Richards has discarded Playfair’s 
Euclid, and is instructing the Freshmen in Todhunter’s Geometry. 
They recite also in Lincoln’s Livy and Madvig’s grammar to Tutor 
Day, and in Arnold’s Latin Prose to Tutor Hooker. Prof. Northrop 
does not act this term as a regular instructor of a single class. He in- 
tends to give personal criticism to writing of the Seniors and Sophomores. 
Prof. Newton has withdrawn from the academic course, and will devote 
himself exclusively to the post-graduate courses in Mathematics and 
Physics. But none of the changes in the academic Faculty can compare 
in importance with the events of 


Inauguration Day. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 3, in consequence of notices read to all of the classes 
in college, the President’s Lecture Room was crowded with students, 
Mr. Boomer, ’72, took the chair, and called upon Mr. Lines, ’72, to 
state the object of the meeting. The students were assembled in order 
to take action in regard to the celebration of Inauguration Day. The 
chairman announced the names of two committees, one to take charge 
of the procession and the other to superintend the singing. ‘The names 
of these committees are as follows: ist, Beecher, ’72, Boyce, ’73, 
Wicks, ’74, Jenks, ’75, A. J. DuBois, S.S.S. 2d, Boomer, ’72, 
Richards, ’72, Howard, ’72, Slade, ’72. Mr. Beecher afterwards re- 
signed, and Mr. Boomer made several alterations in the list. At half- 
past ten, Tuesday morning, Oct. 10, the undergraduates of the Univer- 
sity joined the Alumni, who were gathered in front of the Library, where 
a procession was formed under the direction of Tutor Heaton, assisted 
by the marshals chosen from each of the classes. The procession, 
headed by Felsburg’s band, marched to the Centre Church in the follow- 
ing order: Academical Department, Scientific School, Medical Depart- 
ment, Theological Department, Law Department, President Woolsey, 
President Porter, State officers, the Corporation of the College, the 
Faculty of Yale and other colleges, invited guests and Alumni in order of 
classes. On arriving at the Church the procession opened ranks while 
the President and President-elect, followed by the dignitaries, passed 
through. The body of the church was filled by the graduates and 
guests. ‘The gallery was well filled with ladies, and on the stage were 
the officers of Yale and other colleges that were represented. The 
music, consisting of a choir of students, was under the direction of Dr. 
Stoeckel. The exercises were conducted according to the following 
programme :—1. Chorus, “ Gloria in excelsis Deo.” 2. Prayer, by 
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Rev. Dr. Bacon. 3. The Introduction of the President-elect, with ad- 
dress by President Woolsey. 4. Congratulatory address in Latin, by 
Professor Thomas A. Thacher. 6, Congratulatory address in English, 
by Henry Martin Sanders, of the Senior class. 7. Chorus, ‘‘ Domine 
salvum fac Presidem Nostrum.” 7. Inaugural address by President 
Porter. 8. Doxology. 9. Benediction. After the exercises at the 
church were concluded, the assembly adjourned to Alumni Hall, which 
was handsomely decorated for the occasion, where a collation was pro- 
vided. To those ladies who so kindly assisted in the decoration, and 
whom we are prevented from mentioning here, especially ‘to that one 
whose judicious supervision was of such material aid, the college is 
greatly indebted. Prof. Dwight presided at the repast, and speeches 
were made by Dr. McCosh, Senator Buckingham, President Woolsey, 
President Porter, Wm. Walter Phelps and others. Mr. Field, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Woolsey Fund, gave some informa- 
tion concerning this fund, and the meeting then adjourned. All who 
were interested in the subject of the Woolsey Fund met in Linonia Hall 
directly after the adjournment, where the matter was more fully discussed. 
In the evening the colleges were all brilliantly illuminated and presented 
a fine appearance. About eight o’clock the torchlight procession, 
arranged in order of classes, and headed by the band, under the com- 
mand of the marshals, took up their line of march down Chapel St. 
to Church, up Church to Elm, up Elm to College, College to Grove, 
Grove to Hillhouse Avenue, up Hillhouse Avenue to President Porter’s, 
where the procession halted, and the Glee Club, assisted by Dr. Stoeckel, 
sang several college songs. ‘‘ Three times three ” were then given for the 
President, who responded in a very neat speech. He finished by an 
allusion to the transparency carried by ’73, and after “‘ three times 
three” again, the procession countermarched down the avenue, cheering 
the professors and others interested in the college. From thence it 
moved to Church Street, where it halted in front of President Woolsey’s. 
The Glee Club again sang, and after repeated cheers for our old Presi- 
dent, he made a very touching speech calling upon us to support our 
new President, as he had been supported for the last twenty-five years. 
More cheers were given, and the line of march was again taken up to 
Crown Street, up Crown to High, through High to the campus, where 
the procession disbanded. The whole affair went off very creditably in 
spite of the rain, and great credit is due to the marshals for their 
energetic and skillful management. During the procession a few students 
were taken to the City Hall for blowing horns, but were immediately 
released by the Mayor. After disbanding, many of the “‘ torchlights ” lis- 
tened to an address by Hon. Hannibal Silliman on the ‘ Advantages of 
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a College Education.” Olympic games under the direction of a com- 
mittee from ’72 were then celebrated, continuing until a late hour, when 
they were interrupted by an unsolicited visit from the superior powers, 
and the stragglers returned to their rooms after an exceedingly interesting 
and never-to-be-forgotten day. 


Thanksgiving Fubilee. 


The old time customs are disappearing so rapidly that there are few 
opportunities to give vent to our bottled spirits, or, in other words, “ to 
let natur’ caper.” The Thanksgiving Jubilee, however, will survive 
the finical restrictions of the Faculty, and promises, in the hands of the 
present committee, to afford the usual quota of enjoyment. It is the 
very last celebration which the college should allow to die out. The 
committee is as follows: Howard and Tilney, from ’72; F. Allen and ° 
Latting, from ’73; Dodge and Munroe, from ’74; Collin and Jenks, 
from ’75, and Davenport and Hoyt from the S$. S$. S$. We have not 
taken these names from either of the 


College Publications 


Of this term, since the Banner was published before the committee was 
appointed, the Pot-Pourri has the names wrong, and the College Ca¢- 
alogue \ooks down with disdain upon matters of such trivial importance. 
The Banner appeared on Wednesday, Oct. 11, Inauguration Day. It 
has been compiled this year by George D. Miller, ’70, and Thos, R. 
Bacon, ’72. It contains 76 pages of matter and 56 pages of advertise- 
ments. The latter render the publication rather unwieldy, but, doubt- 
less, yield the compilers a comfortable income. It wears the same out- 
ward form as last year, with the exception of a wood cut on each cover. 
It contains the usual lists of the Corporation, Faculty and Students, a 
directory of the dormitories, arranged according to entries and floors, 
statistics of residence, appointments of ’71 and ’72, the degrees con- 
ferred at the last commencement, the statement of prizes awarded during 
the year, together with the subjects of compositions and debates, a full 
list of the periodicals of the reading-room, a list of the members of all 
the societies, the boating organizations, the programmes of the races, 
the base ball clubs, the musical organizations and the eating clubs, and 
about ten pages of miscellaneous items, including college editors, chess 
clubs, campaign committees and the like. Scattered here and 
there through the advertising pages are unique and astonishing state- 
ments—the relative population of our cities, the New Haven physicians, 
city officials, public halls, time tables of railroads, and, on page 54, a 
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really useful time table of the horse cars. The Banner, of course, has 
a great number of errors. Of these the worst are the omission of the 
73 and ’75 Base Ball nines, the Omission of the ’74 Boat club, and the 
omission of the degrees of D.D., LL.D. and LL.B. The new features 
of the Banner are chiefly these: a map of New Haven, and a view of 
the college green in 1761, a list of the Department Faculties, a pro- 
gramme of Junior Exhibition, a plan of New Haven in 1742, anda col- 
lection of interesting items under the head of De Omnibus Rebus. 
This is the twenty-eighth volume of the Banner. The seventh num- 
ber of the Pot-Pourri appeared on Saturday, Oct. 14. It is compiled 
by H. W. B. Howard, ’72. It is very neat, compact and methodical, 
and a marked improvement over the number issued last year. It con- 
tains 76 pages of matter and 22 pages of advertisements, It is well 
printed and gotten up in good style. It is, however, rather crowded 
and cramped. We notice in its lists many of the same mistakes which 
appear in the Banner. For instance, in the Directory there are several 
errors in each publication, and both omit the college dormitory on 
Library Street. The names of the non-resident lecturers are omitted. 
The Glee Club of ’71 and the Yachting Glee Club of the vacation are 
hopelessly mixed. The name of a Junior is also omitted. We imagine 
that it is almost impossible to avoid mistakes in the society lists, and we 
pass over those in the Pot-Pourri as in the Banner. The Pot-Pourri 
has several new features of importance. It comprises, in addition to 
its regular contents, the following novelties: value of college awards 
wherever they are mentioned, Entries for the Fall Regatta, Publications 
of the year, Inauguration statistics, Class Secretaries, with their addresses, 
Gifts to the University, Delegates to Society Conventions, and a “ Con- 
densed Memorabilia” for the year ’70—’71. The last is a unique and 
valuable addition. The cover of the Pot-Pourri is extremely tasty, 
and the scarcity of advertisements gives it a more convenient size. 
There are two serious defects in the Banner and in the Pot-Pourri. 
First, the omission of an index. In pamphlets which contain so many 
things and upon such an endless variety of subjects, it is absolutely 
necessary that a table of contents should have a place. It is true that a 
careful and systematic arrangement has been adopted, but this is insuffi- 
cient. The Religious organizations, for instance, are bounded on the 
east by the “‘ College Publications,” and on the west by the “ Pi(e)oneer 
Club,” but who would have thought of finding them there rather than 
anywhere else? Second, these publications should be accurate in their 
society lists. The compilers should not depend upon casual statements, 
but should make a rigid investigation. The Banner has at least a dozen 
errors of this kind, and the Pot-Pourri has nearly as many. We must 
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pass over a number of minor inaccuracies. Upon the whole, both pub- 
lications are good, and reflect great credit upon their compilers, to whom 
we are indebted for complimentary copies. We are nof indebted to the 
Faculty for a copy of the ist Term Catalogue. It has been published, 
as usual, preparatory to the completer one which appears later in the 
year. We notice a number of changes in the Faculty. The Kent 
Professorship of law is still unfilled, as also the Professorship of Divinity. 
The Catalogue has led the Banner and Pot-Pourri into error by neg- 
lecting to assign an occupant to 81 Nn. Mm. A very culpable mistake ! 
In the Summary we notice the following facts: in the Theological 
department the increase over last year is 15; in the Law depart- 
ment there is a decrease of 3, and in the Medical department a decrease 
of 7; in the department of Philosophy and the Arts there is an increase 
of 33 over last year. We notice in the Pot-Pourri the statement that 
the increase of volumes in the college Library during the past year 
amounts to 8,700, and that the total number of books in the University 
Libraries is 97,983 volumes. The compiler of the Banner will publish 
a supplement in a few weeks. In this the mistakes and omissions of the 
present edition will probably be rectified, and some hundred wood-cuts 
will be added. And now, at last, we come to a miscellaneous collection of 


Items. 


During the vacation a party of eight, mostly members of ’72, made 

a cruise of ten days in the yacht Wish-ton-wish. They went up the 
coast to Nantucket, had a good time, and came back smiling and sun- 
burnt. On the authority of the Yale Courant, we state that the 
Theological building was occupied by a young ladies’ school during the 
summer months, Arvine, 69, spoke at a temperance meeting on the 
Green, on Thursday evening, July 6. ——President Porter delivered an 
address before ®. B. K., at Trinity College, on Tuesday evening, July 
11. Orlando Cope, of ’70, whom many will remember as a fine 
scholar and a member of the University crew, died in Jasper, Ind., 
during the latter part of July. In a recent number of earth and 
Home, we find the following: ‘‘The New Haven young ladies are 
learning to play the violin, immensely pleased with the idea of having 
four strings to their bows.” It is a note-worthy fact that none of 
our ball players, or boating men, were conditioned at the last annual. 
In a July issue of the Worcester Spy appeared this remarkably 
comprehensive statement: ‘‘ A large crowd assembled on the campus at 
Yale to witness the class-day exercises of Trinity.” Prof. D. C. Gil- 
man delivered an address at the Teachers’ Convention, held in Fitch- 
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burg, Mass., on July 29. His subject was the Relation of Scientific 
Schools to High Schools and Colleges. The chapel pulpit was filled 
on Sunday, Sept. 17, by Dr. Harris; on Sept. 24 by Mr. Newcomb 
in the morning, and by Prof. Hoppin in the afternoon; Oct. 1 by Dr. 
Bacon; on Oct. 8 by Dr. Harris, who has seemed to “‘ take” with the 
students better than almost any preacher who has occupied our pulpit 
for a long time ; and on Oct. 15 by Prof. Fisher. The Faculty have 
given regular seats to those who attend Trinity Church, and have at last 
succeeded in obtaining a monitor among the Episcopalians. The books 
formerly in Linonia Library have been transfered to Brothers. It is now 
allowable to draw five books ata time. It is confidently expected that this 
arrangement will save $375 per annum to—no one knows what. The 
college deacons have undertaken to re-organize the Sunday Reading-Room, 
and have, to that end, accumulated much treasure. The Freshman 
initiations took place as usual. Sigma Eps took the lead in time, but Delta 
The Junior societies began the campaign on 




















Kap made up in numbers, 
Sept. 22, by pledging a number of Freshmen. Thus far, it may be 
remarked, A. K. E. is ahead. There has been no statement of facts 
this term, as the open societies are practically abolished. Ramsdell, 
72, Holbrook, ’72, and Starr, ’71, are the librarians of the consolidated 
Curtis, ’72, has charge of Commons, and is giving general 
The Yale expedition to the Rocky Mountains makes 
A number of the graduates 








Library. 








satisfaction. 
frequent report of successful progress. 
of ’71 are engaged as editors upon neighboring papers. Sperry is on the 
NV. Y. Evening Post, Mansfield on the Evening Register, Elliot and 
Dudley are on the Palladium, and Clark is onthe Hartford Courant. 
It is reported that Mr. Welch has injured himself by attempting to 
exercise in the Gynmasium. Freshmen take warning! Always keep in 
your legitimate sphere. Rumor says that $130,000 have been sub- 
scribed toward the Woolsey fund. Fifty Juniors have preferred 
Calculus to Greek. The exhibition at the Art Gallery is about to 
close. It is probably the finest ever held in New Haven. The 
College Library has been thrown open to all the classes, A plumber 
who entered one of the closets in Durfee with a lighted lamp, to mend 
the gas-pipe, was severely injured by an explosion. The church papers 
are disbursed by Tutor Thacher. The Jarves collection of paintings 
is now for sale, and will probably be carried off before long. On 
Friday evening the Williston class of 68 held their triennial, which 
was well attended by Yale representatives. Baldwin, ’7z, was the 
Presiding Genius. In consequence of Prof. Hadley’s illness, Mr. 
Perrin, ’69, has taken charge of the Juniors in Greek for the present. 
Dr. Harris delivered his inaugural speech as Professor of Systematic 
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Theology, on Tuesday evening, October 10, at the Centre Church. 
The introductory address was delivered by Pres, Woolsey. The 
Theologues have started a Taylor Rhetorical Society, of which T. 
Clinton Welles is president. Bushnell, ’74, has been elected president 
of the ’74 Base Ball Club. The Sophomores have organized a 
literary society, which is to convene every Wednesday evening, at 
Brothers’ Hall. The following is the list of officers: Stapler, President ; 
Ragan, Vice-President; Farnam, Secretary; W. Kelly, Treasurer; 
Whiting and Harris, Editors of paper. 
been gloating over pea-nut bums. 
Commons. 














The Freshman societies have 
Over a hundred students board at 
The Friday evening prayer-meeting is hereafter to be 
held in the new Divinity chapel. The Chicago fire created quite a 
sensation about college, as the homes of several students have been des- 
troyed. The sweeps have begun to heap up the leaves upon the 
college campus. May they be preserved from the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness. The Yale Courant has found it necessary to add 
another editor to the board, and has settled upon D. W. Herring, of 
the Scientific School. It needs him. During the vacation Prof. 
Gilman made a tour of inspection of the agricultural colleges of the 
New England, Western and Middle States, We have heard that C. 
H. Board, ’71, who died last August, left $2.500, to form a library of 
Political Science. The Medical School building has received a coat 
of paint. Prof. Wheeler, Tutor Heaton and H. R. Elliot, ’71, have 
been appointed a committee to consider the subject of obtaining a more 
convenient playground for the students than Hamilton Park. Oct. 
4 the laying of the corner stone of the Hillhouse Public High Schoo] 
took place with appropriate ceremonies. Pres. Porter delivered the 
address, During the past week the American Oriental Society have 
been holding their usual Autumn meeting in this city. Papers have 
been read by Pres. Woolsey and Profs. Hadley and Whitney. The 
Theological Seminary is overflowing with incipient divines, and it is 
thought that it will soon be necessary to complete the quadrangle. 
In the death of Rev. John Milton Holmes, of Yale, ’57, Congregation- 
alism has suffered a great loss. He was a man of unusual gifts of mind 
and heart. We are obliged to omit the account of several minor 
events. Our memorabilia has outgrown our own calculations and 
doubtless the patience of our readers as well. 












































S. S. S. Memorabilia. 


This properly commences with the account of Commencement exer- 
cises, which occurred on Monday evening, July 10, at Sheffield Hall. 
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The attendance was large. The elite of New Haven was present. 
Everything passed off successfully. After the reading of the theses the 
company partook of refreshments, which were served in the drawing- 
room. The following were the candidates’ for degrees, and the subjects 
of their graduation theses. Those marked with an asterisk were read 
in the evening, before a large audience, in the Lecture-room ; the others 
in the morning, before the Faculty and a few other interested per- 
sons: For Doctors or Puiosopuy (2). Bernard James Harrington, 
B.A. (McGill Univ.), Montreal, Canada ; on the Siemens-Martin Steel 
Process, ‘This thesis occupies about sixty manuscript pages, with work- 
ing drawings of furnaces, and a detailed account of the process, from a 
study of its practice at Trenton, N. J. It also contains a chemical in- 
vestigation of the materials used, and the changes which take place in 
their conversion to steel, with quantitative analysis of different grades 
of Martin steel. “Henry Shaler Williams, Ph.B., New Haven: on 
the Muscular System of Turtles. This thesis contains ninety-five man- 
uscript pages, with numerous drawings. The greater part of it is de- 
voted to a careful and original description of a fresh-water turtle (777- 
onyx), of which the anatomy had not been previously described. For 
Crviz Encineer (1). William Dennis Marks, Ph.B., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Design of a Bowstring Girder Bridge. For BacHetor or PHiLosopHy 
(23). *Horace Andrews (Engineering), Tarrytown, N. J.; on the 
most advantageous Employment of Wind as a Motive Power. Edwin 
Faxon Bacon (Select), Norwalk; on the rise of Mark Brandenburg. 
Luther White Burt (Engineering), East River; on the Hartford Double 
Tunnel. *George Benjamin Chittenden (Engineering), East River; on 
Safety Railway Brakes. *Russel Wheeler Davenport (Chemistry), 
New York City ; on the Hot Blast Applied to Iron in Smelting. Wil- 
liam Cecil Durand (Select), Milford; on the Historical Changes of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Charles Hascall Dwinelle (Agriculture), Oak- 
land, Cal.; on Forage Crops for Dry Climatés. Charles Addison Ferry 
(Engineering), New Haven; on the Comparative Value of Iron and 
Steel for Bridges. Charles Henry Green (Engineering), Cincinnati, O.; 
on the Generation and Utilization of Steam. “Charles Woodford Gris- 
wold (Engineering), New Britain ; on the Modern Methods of Laying 
Foundations in Water. George Macculloch Keasbey (Select), Newark, 
N. J.; on the Fire Clay Deposit of New Jersey. *Joseph Frederick 
Klein (Engineering), New Haven; on Turbine Water Wheels. 
*George Granville Lobdell (Chemistry), Wilmington, Del.; on the 
Siemens-Martin Steel Process. ‘Thomas William Mather (Engineering), 
New Haven; on the Teeth of Wheels. *Mansfield Merriman (Engin- 
eering), Plantsville; Preliminary Design of a Bowstring Wrought Iron 
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Roof. Alfred Louis Moore (Engineering), Fond du Lac, Wis.; on an 
Iron Pier of the Crumlin Viaduct. *Daniel Hobart Pierpont (Engin- 
eering), North Haven ; on a newly invented Pump for raising water 
from Deep Mines. Ferdinand Eugene Powell (Engineering), on Cen- 
trifugal Pumps. John Franklin Quigly (Engineering), Wilmington, 
Del:; on the Potomac Aqueduct. Frederick Lockwood Sanford (En- 
gineering), New Haven; on the Bucket Wheel as a Hydraulic Motor. 
Henry Bradford Sargeant (Chemistry), New Haven; on the Working 
of Zinc Ores at Bethlehem, Penn. Edward Clinton Terry (Engineer- 
ing), Terryville ; some Calculations for a Wrought Iron Crane. Harry 
Degan Ziegler (Chemistry), Philadelphia, Pa.; examination of a Cop- 
per Clay from Jones’ Mine, Berks county, Pa.——The following is a list 
of the prizes announced at the close of last term: Class of 1872—For 
excellence in French, a prize of $10 awarded to Charles H. Dwinelle, 
Oakland, Cal.; for excellence in Botany, a prize of $15 awarded to 
Mansfield Merriman, Plantsville, with honorable mention of C. H. 
Dwinelle, second in rank ; for excellence in Zoology, a prize of $15 
awarded to George G. Lobdell, Wilmington, Del.; for excellence in 
Chemistry, a prize of $15 awarded to George G. Lobdell, Wilmington, 
Del.; for excellence in Civil Engineering, a prize of $15 awarded to D. 
H. Pierpont, North Haven; for excellence in Mineralogy, a prize of 
$15 divided between R. W. Davenport, New York City, class of 1871, 
and T. M. Prudden, New Haven, class of 1872, equal in rank. Class 
of 1872—For excellence in Mathematics, a prize of $15 awarded to 
Daniel W. Herring, Johnsville, Md., with honorable mention of 
Frank O. Maxson, Norwich, second in rank ; for excellence in English, 
a prize of $15 awarded to George N. Miller, Wallingford. Class of 
1873—For excellence in the studies of Freshman Year, a prize of $15 
awarded to William L. Scaife, Pittsburg, Pa., with honorable mention 
of William H. Jenks, Brookville, Pa., second in rank. The premium 
given annually to the candidate who passes the best examination for 
admission to the Freshman class, has been this year awarded to Henry 
J. Kellogg, of Milford, Conn.——The Senior class is enlarged by the ad- 
dition of two new men, and the Juniors have received the same num- 
ber. The Junior class, at the commencement of the term, selected the 
courses which they intend to pursue. They have divided as follows : 
Mechanical Engineering, 11; Civil Engineering, 9; Select, 9g: Chem- 
istry, 3; Medicine, 1. There are also two new Professors, namely: T. 
R. Lounsbury, of English Literature, and O. D. Allen, of Chemistry.-— 
A circular has been issued this term from the two oldest societies in the 
School (Berzelius and =. A. X.) to the Freshmen, urging them to abstain 
from pledging of any sort, and to give an answer to a society only when 
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an election was offered. They also stated that they should give no 
pledges, make no representations concerning any other society, and offer 
elections simply, without any previous pledging. ‘The merits of such a 
circular are too obvious to need any comment here. Prof. Brewer is 
still at Cambridge. Last, but not least, are the Freshmen, who have 
the largest class that has ever entered, numbering 54. They still pursue 
the time-honored custom of meeting on the steps ten minutes, at least, 
before the time, and of watching the clock attentively until the first 
stroke, when there is a rush for the recitation room. The last man in is 








groaned over and given up as lost. On account of the size of the 
class, it has been divided into two divisions—an unusual occurrence. —— 
A boating meeting was held the latter part of last term, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: C. T. Morse, ’7z, Captain; T. P. Nev- 
ins, ’72, 1st Lieut.; C. T. Smith, ’73, 2nd Lieut.; C. L. Johnson, ’72, 
Purser. At another meeting held this term, P. D. A. Panott, ’74, was 
elected 3rd Lieut. No regular crew has as yet been decided upon. 
We are glad to state that H. H. Buck will fill his old place in the boat. 
A ball meeting has also been held, although the interest excited by the 
national game is at present slight. The following officers were elected : 
A. L. Sellers, ’73, President; H. T. Gause, ’73, Vice-President; J. S. 
Torrence, ’74, Secretary and Treasurer; and H. S. Hoyt, ’73, Captain. 


EXTRA. 


On Saturday, Oct. 14, the 9.45 a. m. train took down a number of 
students to New York. They were attracted by the hope of a good 
game between Yale U. B. B. C. and the Stars. It was considered the 
important game of the season. If it was won, the amateur champion- 
ship would be, nominally at least, in the hands of Yale. But New 
York seems to be always a Waterloo to our nine. We have never yet 
shown the Gothamites how we can play ball. The game opened aus- 
piciously enough, with good playing on both sides, But in the 3d inning 
we began to muff, and the Stars gained steadily until the 5th inning, 
when the lateness of the hour put a stop to the game, which was com- 
menced too late, and which we wish had never been commenced at all. 
The score is 14 to 6 against us. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We regret to say that some unknown individual who labors under the de- 
lusion that he is connected with the Lit. has applied to his own purposes 
the usual suply of books which should come to us, through Messrs, Judd and 
White. If he had only furnished us with appropriate notices, we would have 
readily forgiven him his iniquity, feeling sure that he had been sufficiently 
punished in being obliged to read several new stories by Oliver Optic and 
works on the Lord’s Prayer, which publishers are wont to send us out of 
consideration for the tender years and deficient religious instruction of the 
members of the college. We commend to him the generous example of the 
Messrs. Peterson, who, with a kind appreciation of the burdens of editorial 
responsibility, and of the difficulty of literary criticism, have been good enough 
to offer to put into our mouths a criticism upon a book which we have never 
seen, as the following circular will show : 

“* PALACES AND PRIsons” is the name of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens’ new novel, 
now in press, and to be published in afew days by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. It will command a very large sale, for “* Palaces and Prisons” 
is an entire new novel from the pen of this talented American authoress, and 
is superior to her world-wide celebrated work, “ Fashion and Famine.” The 
scenes in this novel show great dramatic power, and the characters are 
strongly and strikingly drawn, and are worked up with the skill and power 
for which this authoress is so distinguished. From the first page to the last 
the reader will be enchained by its absorbing interest and charming style ; 
and when that last is reached the volume will be laid down with regret that 
the story is concluded. It will prove to be the most popular book that Mrs. 
Ann S. Stephens has yet written. ‘“ Palaces and Prisons” will be issued ina 
large duodecimo volume, and sold by all booksellers at the low price of $1.75 
in cloth ; or $1.50 in paper cover ; or copies will be sent by mail to any place, 
post-paid, by the publishers, on receipt of the price of the work in a letter to 
them. 

To the Editor : 

Please copy the above as “ Literary News” in your paper and oblige, and mail us 
copy of your paper with it in, directed to “ Petersons’ Bank Note List,” and a copy 
of “ Palaces and Prisons,” in cloth will be sent to you in advance of the day of 
publication by us. 

Respectfully yours, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is needless to remind Messrs. Peterson & Bros., that having complied 
with the terms of their circular, we are waiting with the liveliest impatience 
to be “ enchained by the absorbing interest and charming style” of that “ most 
popular book,” in cloth, whose “strikingly drawn characters” and “ great 
dramatic power” render it superior even “to the world-wide celebrated work 
“Fashion and Famine.” 

If we have not been favored with many books this month, there has been no 
lack of pamphlets. These are upon a great variety of subjects, from essays 
upon Higher Education down to the advantages of Quincy, IIl., as a home. 
None of them, however, have for us the interest presented by the various 
publications sent us by Woodhull & Claflin and Mr. Theodore Tilton, in pur- 
suance of a deep-laid plot to enlighten the public mind upon certain points 
wherein it is hopelessly in error. The most amusing of these publications is 
one which purports to be the Biography of Victoria C. Woodhull, by Theodore 
Tilton. From this pleasant romance we learn that Victoria takes rather an 
unfair advantage over her brethren of the editorial profession, by repairing 
to “the roof of her stately mansion on Murray Hill, where she sits like 
Simeon Stylites on his pillar,” and draws “ principles, detached thoughts, 
hints of systems, and suggestions for affairs” from the spirits. When she 
wishes to write, she goes off into a trance and utters winged words, which 
Col. Blood, her husband de facto, writes down. This strikes us as being an 
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exceedingly convenient way to compose, unless, indeed, Victoria lays herself 
open to the charge of “skinning” quite as much as if she were to copy from 
the works of her favorite shades without going into a trance. So, too, Vic- 
toria’s way of going to church, viz: “to the solemn temple whose starry arch 
spans her housetop at night,” is not without its charms to the weary devotee 
of the chapel. 


Turning now to our exchanges, we find their names to be legion. Wesup- 
pose that each of them has a constituency of its own to whom it is interesting. 
But we must confess that most of our college exchanges ceased to have any 
interest for us early in our novitiate. A notable exception is the Michigan 
Chronicle. which maintains its position at the head of papers of its class. We 
derive quite a different idea, however, of Western culture from another paper, 
which we pick up at random. The Alumni of an Illinois college having ap- 
pointed a committee to write a panegyric on a deceased graduate, are com- 
forted by the following specimen of choice English : 

“The days of his life have gone. They were few but bright. With a gentle 
swell comes their knell backward to us over the river. Slipped from their 
cables, they have glided one by one away from us, sounding faint, sweet 
measures as they recede from our longing. 

We stand on the shore and call in vain for the days that will never come 
back. We may go to him, but he cannot come back to us. Solemn though 
grand is the thought of the Past. We weep for the days that are gone. We 
sigh as we think of happy hours spent with our friend, of his eyes that 
sparkled at the touch of thought, of his happy words and pleasant smiles. 

But the hopes we had so fondly cherished for him in this world have all 
gone out with the ebbing tide.” 

The above extract illustrates the hopeless tendency which the Western mind 
has to “ mixing ideas” as well as drinks. We cannot forbear quoting, by 
way of additional proof, a statement which we noticed some time since in the 
Albion Annailist, that out in Michigan “the whitened sepulchres of dissipa- 
tion and corruption, clad in broadcloth, reign the lions of modern society ; 
while poorly-clad virtue, integrity and worth are at discount.” We should 
like to see some of those “whitened sepulchres” dressed up in broadcloth 
suits, with the incongrous appendages of manes and tails (as the metaphor 
implies), seated upon a throne and roaring at some poorly-clad abstractions 
not worth one hundred cents on a dollar. 


But to come down to home matters, our subscribers will notice the depart- 
ment of “College Talks” is omitted in this number of the Lir. Three arti- 
cles under this name were inserted in the first three numbers issued by the § 
present board for the sake of giving uniformity to the entire last volume. 
But at the commencement of a new volume, the editors have thought it best 
not to continue the series, partly for the reason that so much space was taken 7 
up by the editors themselves that insufficient room was left for contributors ; 7 
partly because most of the usual articles are of the nature of “ College Talks,” 7 
and do not need a special head to render them in place. We cannot issue™ 
our present number without testifying to the sincere regret with which we ~ 
contemplate Pres. Woolsey’s retirement, and our deepest respect and admira- 
tion for his character. It is seldom that true merit meets with so universal 
recognition. It isa triumph no less of high principle and of unswerving 
devotion to duty that President Pestess character and work meet with so” 
hearty appreciation. In the enthusiastic devotion of the undergraduates, in7 
the thunders of applause with which the Alumni greet every mention of his? 
name, he must take a deeper satisfaction than any success in the fields of 
literature and jurisprudence can inspire. It would be out of place to speak 
of his successgsAn these pages. But it may be stated that he enters upon-his 
work under the happiest auspices and with the most fervent hopes for his) 
success. We feel assured that he may count upon being met half-way by the? 
undergraduates in any schemes of reform, and we cannot doubt that they 
genial and liberal spirit which marks his works will characterize his entiré 
administration. 
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